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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND, A COLONIAL STUDY 
F. H. C, 
Revue Bleue, Paris, Fuly 12. 

Do ut des,a phrase borrowed from M. de Bismarck, is the 
title of an article signed E. G. B. in the April number of an 
English review, the Aszatic Quarterly, which is strongly 
tinctured with jzagozsm. That article, though a monument of 
political simplicity, is worthy of notice. It is one more proof 
of the marvellous self-possession with which certain of our 
neighbors on the other side of the Channel dispose of the 
rights and interests of other nations. They sing the old re- 
frain ‘‘ Rule Britannia, rule the waves,” firmly persuaded—at 
least we hope so—that if England is to reign over the ocean, 
she must first of all reign over the countries which are washed 
by its waves. 

E. G. B. is inspired with the best of intentions. He has ob- 
Served that if there are some colonial possessions of Great 
Britain which cannot be given up because they are too valua- 
ble, or because their cession would be inconsistent with the 
national honor, there are others which it would be proper to 
dispose of, in order to do away with subjects of dispute with 
other nations, and above all, to round off the British domin- 
ions across the sea. ‘“ They call us a nation of shop-keepers,” 
Says he. ‘Then why should we not make use of our com- 








mercial instincts? A capitalist employs his funds with a 
view to future gain. He gives upcertain bonds and shares 
in order to procure others of which the present value is less 
but the prospective value is greater. The shares he sells are 
excellent and are very much in demand among a certain class 
of small buyers; those he buys are such as only a great capi- 
talist can invest in. In the same way, Great Britain has very 
many possessions which, though not needed by her, are, be- 
cause of their situation or their capabilities of development, 
really valuable to other nations; and these latter can give in 
exchange some territories which, either intrinsically or by 
reason of their geographical position, would be great political 
acquisitions to us.” 

This reasoning is perfect, and E. G. B, acts upon it at once, 
by making definite suggestions to the various powers which 
are the rivals of England. He proposes to round off British 
Columbia to perfection by adding to it the United States’ 
territory of Alaska, and, in exchange for Alaska offers Uncle 
Sam the British Honduras, remarking in passing that Mexico 
and Central America will sooner or later fall into the hands 
of the great American Republic, a remark to which some 
citizen of the United States might add, that the Great Repub- 
lic will, sooner or later, include British Columbiaalso. E.G. B., 
like a good soul, makes an offer even to a feeble power like 
Portugal; and he assumes that the policy of exchange would, 
as a matter of course, find favor at Berlin, because the maxim 
do ut des was first put forward by the Great Chancellor. Then, 
having negotiated an exchange with Holland, he thinks all 
would go as well as could be desired, if it were not for France, 
with whom “ we have,” he says, “so many points of contact.” 

Between France and England there will always, in the 
opinion of E. G. B., be some dissensions regarding Egypt or 
Syria to stir up ancient rivalry; but two irritating questions 
which, he thinks, may be finally set at rest, are those of the 
Newfoundland fisheries and the Recidivists in New Caledonia 
and the neighboring islands. 

For the first of these questions the solution E. G. B. pro- 
poses is, that we should give up along with our fishing-rights 
the two islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon and in exchange 
accept one of the Antilles called Dominica. We cannot 
agree to such an exchange, frst, because the sense of na- 
tional honor to which E. G. B. referred at the commencement 
of his article, would prevent us from deferring to the preten- 
sions of the Newfoundlanders, to the extent of abandoning 
rights and territory secured to us by treaties concluded even 
after our most disastrous wars, and, secondly, because the com- 
mercial and industrial importance to us of Newfoundland, 
is out of all proportion, greater than the value of the island 
offered to us by the editor of the Aszatic Quarterly Review. 

The circumstance that the Recidivist question relates to the 
coasts of Africa and Oceanica has apparently led E. G. B. to 
mistake the French for the Polynesians of former times, who 
sold a season’s crop for a string of glass beads, or for those 
negroes who give a cargo of ivory for an old uniform and 
some bottles of rum. He therefore offers us English Gambia 
in exchange for New Caledonia, and its dependencies—a little 
colony for a splendid archipelago—an egg for anox. The 
proper answer to this offer would be, that if it is possible and 
desirable to stifle disputes in the germ by means of territorial 
exchanges, it is indispensable that the exchanges should be 
made on a perfectly equitable basis. 

It may be added, that it is well to manage political affairs 
like mercantile business, or even like a shop. But a politician 
cannot act like a pedler or a trader dealing with untutored 
savages, when he is addressing his equals in civilization. The 
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French were formerly a little sentimental, but they are so no 
longer. They, too, can answer persons like E. G. B. with the 
motto Do ut des. , 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
TH. BARTH. 
Die Nation, Berlin, July. 

OFTEN already has the German Reichstag voted enormous 
sums for the increase of the army, and as often has it been 
opposed with ejaculations and protests, but the last resolution 
has created an impression different in kind and stronger in 
degree than any previous one. 

The reflection that this cannot go on forever, that the 
nation’s resources are already taxed to the utmost, has pre- 
sented itself with clearness and vividness to every thinking 
mind. It has created discouragement in the feelings of many 
who regard it as a patriotic duty to concede anything that 
the War Minister demands. 

But in spite of the pronounced and growing sentiment on 
this subject, it is probable that only a few more moons will 
have elapsed before there will be another demand for 
men and money for military purposes in time of peace, and 
the question presents itself—Where is this to end? The 
world is not usually ruled intelligently. The initiated know 
that, and rely upon the uninitiated not having their attention 
directed to the evidences.. But the way in which it is ruled 
now-a-days, in opposition to the intelligence of all classes, is 
really remarkable. 

The war-fiend, growing ever more rapacious, consumes men 
and gold incalculable in time of peace. Gabriel Monod, in 
an article on this subject in the Contemporary Review for 
July, remarks that it is well understood that both Germany 
and France, by persisting in their present enmity, rush upon 
certain ruin. 

The article is a well considered one, by a writer of some 
distinction, whose name will not be unfamiliar to the readers 
of Die Nation, but I may say at the outset, that no direct 
practical results are to be anticipated from it. That is hardly 
to be expected: if there had been a possible way out of the 
difficulty, it would have been long ago discovered. 

The author does not profess to give his opinions on the 
problem under discussion, but rather to present the popular 
sentiment of his country, as it manifests itself. And here it is 
significant, and one may well say an indication of progress 
toward a better understanding, that he chronicles so general 
a recognition of the desirability of the re-establishment of 
friendly relations between the two countries. He observes 
turther that the active interest evinced by the Emperor in the 
labor question, has completely changed the international re- 
lations between France and Germany; the more so, that the 
sentiment is growing in France, that social and industrial 
problems are fast assuming an importance, before which ques- 
tions of State boundaries are doomed to dwindle into insig- 
nificance. 

The question whether Germany would have done better to 
have annexed no territory, is one for reflection. Any one 
who participated in the war of 1870, and was alive to the state 
of the popular sentiment of the day, must realize that even 
Kaiser William and Bismarck in all their glory could not have 
abstained from the resumption of Alsace, had they thought 
it desirable todo so. Theannexation even in those days was 
not resolved on without careful consideration of the problem, 
whether the gain was sufficient to atone forthe irreconcilable 
hatred of France, and the strain of constant preparation 
which such hatred would involve. But France would have 


_ shown just as little disposition to forget or forgive the surren- 


der of Sedan and the siege of Paris, had her territory been 
left intact. 
There was no such pressure of German sentiment for the 





annexation of French Lorraine and Metz. It is well known 
that Bismarck was not at first in favor of the annexation of 
Metz, and there is no doubt, that had France shown any dis- 
position to make peace on the fall of the Empire, she would 
have retained Lorraine. However much Gambetta’s guerre 
a loutrance may have ministered to the French national sen- 
timent, the loss of Lorraine was the price which had to be 
paid for it. 





FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
GABRIEL MONOD. 
Contemporary Review, London, July. 


’ THE months which have just passed away have been marked 

by an event of high political importance—the disappearance of 
Boulangism, that moral malady at once disgraceful and 
absurd, which for the past two years has been poisoning the 
system of the Electorate. The Boulangist movement was not 
like the Bonapartist movement of 1848-1857, a general and 
spontaneous impulse in favor of Cesarism. It was composed 
of very varied elements—patriotic aspirations, the lust of re- 
venge, disgust with the barren conflicts of parties in Parlia- 
ment, the deliberate action of the clergy and Royalists, who 
believed they were serving the cause of the Monarchy; and, 
finally, a coalition of all the malcontents of every sort and 
kind. These incongruous elements fell to pieces as soon as 
success began to be doubtful, but their temporary triumph 
created a disturbance which should be a warning to those 
Republicans who thought themselves safe in undisputed 
power, and took no pains to win over the several imposing 
minorities of which the Opposition was made up. 

As to the consequences of the Boulangist movement, they 
are by no means inconsiderable. The foremost of them is the 
profound disorganizatiorf of the Royalist party. The support 
openly afforded to the Boulangist campaign by the Comte 
de Paris has given deep offence to those of his adherents who 
regarded such an alliance as downright dishonor. 

The state of political peace produced by the failure of Bou- 
langism has shown itself in many ways. The government ot 
M. de Freycinet is a strong one, and in the Chamber, as in the 
Senate, the spirit of reconciliation isdominant. The govern- 
ment started out by announcing its intention to set aside con- 
troverted questions, and deal only with those matters of busi- 
ness and of social and economic reform on which men of dif- 
ferent political opinions could come to an understanding. It 
goes on, somewhat recklessly, passing bills for the benefit of 
the workmen. In fact, the Chamber of Deputies, in common 
with the press, and indeed with society in general, is being 
drawn on bya movement at once very noble and very perilous, 
very touching and very inconsiderate—a movement of sympa- 
thy for almost any project of social reform. This movement, 
the product of the evolution of the tendencies, moral and in- 
tellectual, of our generation, has roused the conviction, either 
that the State must intervene to improve the condition of the 
laborer, or there must be a rapid spread of the profit-sharing 
system, in order to realize by private initiative what others 
expect from State intervention, 

Many people are now beginning to say, that, sharp as has 
been the international rivalry, and intense the strain of ever- 
increasing armaments, the time is not far off when the grav- 
ity of the social and economic problems will cast all this into 
the background. The organization of society is beginning 
to be recognized as a more vital question than how States are 
to be bounded. Already the feeling towards Germany is 
nothing like as acute as it was. In fact, the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck has excited more commiseration in France 
than anywhere else, and in the presence of the fallen enemy 
every feeling has vanished, save respect and admiration for his 
powerful nature and extraordinary career. At the same time 
the Emperor himself has produced a very complex impression 
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on the minds of Frenchmen—surprise first of all, then curios- 
ity, and then something very like sympathy. 

It has been rather a curious sight to see public opinion in 
France at once growing kindly to Bismarck for having been 
dismissed, and to the Emperor for having dismissed him. 
There are people who have gone so far as to believe, that 
William II. would restore Alsace-Lorraine out of pure love of 
peace and the desire of inaugurating a new era in European 
politics; and although this is only the dream of honest 
people, it has induced a great many people to look more 
calmly and in a very different manner, on the relations be- 
tween France and Germany. It is well understood that Ger- 
many, as well as France, rushes upon certain ruin if they 
persist in their common enmity. 

The alliance of France and Russia is an unnatural one, born 
of the exigencies of the moment. The union of France and 
Germany is a necessary element in the equilibrium of the 
forces of the globe; but, unfortunately, desirable as it 1s for 
both countries, its accomplishment is doubtful. One thing is 
clear, that France will never contract an alliance with Ger- 
many, without some modification of the territorial conditions 
created by the war of 1870. 





THE GERMANIZATION OF ALSACE-LORRAINE. 
EDITORIAL, 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, July. 

TWENTY years have now well-nigh flown since the establish- 
ment of German rule in these provinces, and now from all 
parts of the Empire there is evinced a desire to know what 
progress has hitherto been made in winning over the native 
population for their new Fatherland. 

We have had numerous difficulties to contend with, but 
Germany’s firm yet considerate attitude has tended to their 
obliteration. The better classes were not long in recognizing 
the advantages of adapting themselves to the conditions of 
the new environment, and now the government and the 
masses get along very much like a sensible married couple, 
who were not originally drawn together by a mutual attach- 
ment. 

It may, however, be remarked that the Alsace-Lorrainers 
have no tendency to political excesses. There was a disturb- 
ance last fall by the recruiting at Altkirch, near Belfort, on 
the French frontier, but it passed off harmlessly, although the 
foreign press exaggerated it. By the great strike which oc- 
curred in Upper Alsace in the spring of the year, from twenty 
to thirty thousand working-men kept holiday in Miilhausen 
without creating any serious disturbance. The workmen gave 
unconditional obedience to the commands of the police, al- 
though these included prohibitions against assembling in the 
streets or marching in troops through the town. 

The District director of Forbach had an easier matter to 
persuade the striking miners of Rosseln to return to their 
work than his Prussian colleague had with the striking West- 
phalian miners. The fact is, the people are peacefully dis- 
posed, and have confidence in the Prussian officials. 

The upper classes, with very few exceptions, have held them- 
selves aloof from all political demonstrations, but it is stilla 
question whether they have been won over tothe German cause. 
At any rate trade and industry, agriculture and viticulture are 
flourishing, and social intercourse is lively. There is genuine 
progress, too. Strasburg, which under French rule was a 
neglected second-class provincial town, has grown to the di- 
mensions of a city since 1870. The narrow fortress walls which 
enclosed the old town have been thrown down, andan elegant 
new town with magnificent public buildings has been erected. 
Metz fell behind for a time both in trade and population, the 
better element emigrating to Nancy, but it long since recov- 
ered itself and is now progressing. Nowhere in Alsace- 
Lorraine is there any sign of that church-yard stillness which 





has been attributed to it. Nevertheless there is evidence of 
a Spirit of resignation among the upper classes, who recognize 
that if they are to look for their liberation to the French they 
may wait until the Greek Kalends. 

There is very little fusion between the Old German and the 
New German element. The alienation is not so marked in the 
capital, where the leading native society has displayed a read- 
iness to maintain social relations with the Stadthalter and 
leading official class, but in some lesser towns, and especially 
in Miilhausen, in which, as in the Hanse towns, there is a 
wealthy and cultivated patrician class, the new-comers play 
but an inferior role, the chief civil and military officials and 
their sets being barely recognized. It would be a good course 
to send a married prince to this town in the place of a general. 
He would at least be in a position to bring the two social 
elements into contact. The Old Germans have made all the 
overtures in their power, but meet with no response. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty we had to encounter was the 
attempted colonization of the conquered Provinces by French 
citizens, and the return of natives who had forfeited their citi- 
zenship by absenting themselves during the period of their 
military service. 

These classes overflowed the Provinces in thousands, talked 
revenge, and kept the population in a state of constant fer- 
mert. Such a condition of affairs was intolerable, and in 
1884 regulations were enforced, hunting licenses refused to 
French officers, a rigid passport system introduced, and the 
antagonistic element reduced to manageable dimensions. All 
this should have been done in 1871, but in those days it was 
the dream that the recovered brethren could be won back by 
love. 

The German language has been made the language of the 
courts and all public institutions, but French is spoken to a 
very inconsiderable extent in Alsace, the people speaking an 


-old German dialect. This is the case, too, to a great extentin 


Lorraine. In spite of this the sympathies of the people are 
pronouncedly French. The clergy antagonize the Germans 
in the school, trade flows into French channels, and the Ger- 
man Officials feel themselves and are regarded as strangers 
in the land. They have no other thought than to return to 
their own homes at the close of their service. 

A calm review of the result of our efforts for the Germani- 
zation of Alsace-Lorraine, will easily convince the visitor, that 
we have not yet got so far that we can dispense with all excep- 
tional measures. School and military service must operate for 
years before the people will be German in sentiment. Hap- 
pily the future is assured. The motto of the government is 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. The beneficial importance of 
the end to be attained must justify the government in its 
adoption of exceptional measures to meet exceptional con- 
ditions. 





THE MANIA OF THE ENGLISH FOR ISLANDS. 
PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
L’ Economiste, Paris, Fune. 


ZANZIBAR is an island, well situated, nearacontinent. Now 
as Great Britain and Ireland are composed of two large 
islands very well situated, near a continent, the English con- 
clude that they ought to be the masters of all the islands 
which are advantageously situated near continents. That of 
course does not imply that they disdain to annex, from time 
to time, entire continents. But for islands the English havea 
special mania. 

As monopolizers of islands the English are the greatest in 
the world. They believe that they are assigned by divine 
right to possess islands: Malta, Cyprus, Perim, Hong Kong, 
now Zanzibar. They have an equal appreciation of isolated 
and well-situated rocks, like Gibraltar, Aden, Singapore. They 
have a passion for islands and isolated rocks. They know 
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how to make use of them and other people do not. If it is 
pretended that an island ought to remain independent or 
neutral, such a pretence is an encroachment on — rights, 
and a violation of natural law. 

Therefore the English claim Zanzibar. But as ep are in 
a generous mood, they make Germany a present of Heli- 
goland, a little island they formerly took possession of. 
They cede Heligoland, which is fourteen kilometers square, 
for Zanzibar, which is sixteen hundred kilometers square; 
Heligoland, which has 2,800 inhabitants, for Zanzibar, which 
has 150,000 inhabitants; Heligoland, which has no port, for 
Zanzibar, which is the finest port of all Eastern Africa; Heli- 
goland, which is near Germany, a country that England can 
never hope to subdue, for Zanzibar, which is the key of the 
whole Eastern coast of Africa. 

There is one misfortune for the English, however, in this 
matter of Zanzibar. In 1862 a treaty was signed by France 
and England, whereby both the contracting parties en- 
gaged not to imperil the independence of Zanzibar. This 
treaty England has forgotten. Old England has these inter- 
mittent failures of memory. 

But in France this treaty has not been forgotten. Ques- 
tions about it have been put in the Chamber tothe Minister 
of Foreign Affairs,and public opinion has declared unmis- 
takably what it expects the Foreign Minister to do. 

France so far, has always lacked, in colonial matters, decis- 
ion and conviction. What she generally does, when her 
rights are violated, is to protest. She protests eloquently. 
Promises are given her; some momentary satisfactions of 
form are made to her, and there the matter drops. 

This is what I call the academical policy of vain protesta- 
tions. Nothing is more childish. The most curious exam- 
ple of this policy is our attitude in Egypt-for several years 
past, We protest, we make. beautiful speeches. England 
always promises us that she will go away, but each succeeding 
promise is less exact as to the time of her departure. Is 
any one sufficiently innocent to believe that the English 
will ever quit Egypt of their own free will? Unless some one 
drive them away, they will remain there forever. 

We must not begin, in the case of Zanzibar this policy of 
parade, so absolutely sterile. Assuredly, if we adhere to this 
policy, the English will give us some fine words on the subject 
of capitulation, our commerce, etc., etc. The English are 
masters of fine words. But all this is simply trickery, and 
we shall be great fools, inexcusable fools, if we are content 
with it. 

It will be of no use to dispute with England about the 
possession of Zanzibar. Whatever fine words she may give 
us, it is certain she will establish and fortify herself there all 
the same. Let us not allow ourselves to be duped by stipula- 
tions about pretended reservations. Let us stipulate for 
compensation. The most natural compensation is at Tunis. 
The Treaty of Bardo was for us a very insufficient treaty. It 
does not make us complete masters of the old Regency. Eng- 
land ought to renounce her commercial treaty with Tunis. 
Then we shall be sure, on the expiration of Italy’s Treaty 
with Tunis, of being able to establish a complete tariff 
union between France and Tunis, a matter indispensable to 
our situation fn Africa. If we do not profit by this Zan- 
zibar affair to free Tunis from the sort of vassalage in which 
she is kept by the Anglo-Tunisian Treaty, we shall be greatly 
lacking in foresight. 





THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 
RiGHT Hon. EARL GREY. 
Nineteenth Century, London, Fuly. 


THE Irish Land Purchase Bill now before Parliament must 
have consequences, for good or for evil, of such extreme im- 
portance, that, before it is passed, I am anxious to call atten- 





tion to some objections to it which have not as yet received 
as much consideration as I think they deserve. Unless I 
greatly mistake what I have read of their speeches, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers believe as I do, that the change for the 
worse in the state of Ireland since 1868, has been mainly 
brought about by the unwise laws respecting the tenure 
of land, which have been passed in that time, and by the 
feebleness and want of judgment with which the executive 
government has been administered during most of those 
years. 

I do not believe that Her Majesty’s Ministers would deny 
that, as a general rule, it cannot be a wise policy for a nation 
to endeavor to create by artificial assistance, a numerous body 
of small proprietors, depending for their subsistence on the 
cultivation of the land they own; and thus to establish a state 
of society proved by experience to be generally unfavorable to 
the welfare either of these owners, or of the community of 
which they form a part. These considerations will be recog- 
nized as having weight, but it will be argued that the present 
state of things in Ireland is so bad that something must be 
done to bring about a change in it. 

This argument would be irresistible, if it could be shown 
that whatever change this measure will produce will bea 
change for the better. But if this cannot be shown, and if on 
the contrary it would appear that Parliament by adopting it 
would be taking another step in aggravating the evils it is de- 
signed to remedy, there would be urgent reason for rejecting 
the Bill. 

This Bill has the same object as the former Land Acts— 
namely, that of conferring a boon on tenants at the expense of 
their landlords. The Land Act of 1881, which made so large 
an additional inroad on the property of landlords for the 
benefit of their tenants, was passed in consequence of a worse 
than usual outbreak of violence in some parts of Ireland. In 
like manner it is proposed to give this new boon to the same 
class, because they have given so much trouble to the Govern- 
ment, and are likely to giye so much more if they are not 
appeased. 

It is highly inconvenient to the Government to be called 
upon to support Irish landlords in resisting ‘‘the plan of cam- 
paign ”; the difficulty of maintaining the law is found to be 
exceedingly onerous, and, therefore, this measure is resorted to 
n the hope of pacifying the discontented tenants. The moral 
effect of such a measure has been to set up the plea, that if 
this great boon is to be given toturbulent Irish tenants, it 
ought not to be withheld from honest, peaceable English 
farmers. 

This measure, like the Act of 1881, is clearly founded on 
the policy of buying off determined violators of the law, and 
must be regarded as an encouragement to further lawlessness. 
It is also open to objections from which previous legislation 
was free. It will expose the country to the danger of a heavy 
pecuniary burthen. The sum of thirty-three million pounds 
sterling to be asked for by Parliament is by no means a trifling 
amount, but it is trifling compared with the amount that may 
be required to give full effect to the measure. The contem- 
plated boon cannot be extended to the most troubled districts, 
and withheld from the most thrifty. Already, on May 31st 
there was a great meeting of Ulster tenants at Belfast, affirm- 
ing the necessity of adding to the Government Land Bill, 
provisions for making the sale of land compulsory, and re- 
ducing the number of years’ purchase of the rent to be allowed 
for it. These resolutions demand what would be simply an 
act of confiscation, and show that even the Ulster tenants 
have not escaped the demoralizing effects of the Land Acts of 
1870 and 1881. 

Another grave consequence of the measure would be the 
ill feeling engendered by the Government’s collection of 
its dues. Mr. Balfour’s scheme for throwing it upon the 
local authorities is ingenious, yet practically this security 
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is likely to prove much less valuable than it seems. The ulti- 
mate, probable result of the measure would be that in a very 
few years, another formidable agitation would he created in 
Ireland for the remission of the claims of the British Treas- 
ury on land purchasers, and that this agitation, after much 
mischievous disturbance, would end in the Government and 
Parliament being compelled to give way precisely as they did 
in 1881. Thus the new measure now in progress is, I firmly 
believe, preparing the way for a new triumph to be given to 
Irish lawlessness, and for additional disgrace and loss of 
moral power to be brought upon the Imperial government. 
It is not the laws of Ireland but the character of the people 
which requires to be changed, and that character has been 
changed for the worse in the last twenty years by the opera- 
tion of unwise and unjust laws. 





THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 
Pror. C. S. WALKER. 
Andover Review, Boston, August. 


THE condition of the farmers of America during the last 
decade is an element of prime importance in the problem of 
sociology which, although too much ignored in the past, is 
now attracting the attention of thoughtful men. Time was 
when the farmers of New England were the dominant class of 
society ; to-day the average farmer of the same section receives 
for his wages of superintendence and manual labor com- 
bined, less than the average mill-hand ; less even than hisown 
hired man. 

The decadence of the New England farmer has been attribu- 
ted to the development of Western farms. Why is it then 
that there comes to our ears such a cry from the prairies and 
the slopes of the Rocky mountains? Why is it that the farm- 
ers of the West, after having impoverished the English farmer 
and the New England farmer by glutting the markets of the 
world with bread and meat, now lament their own sad lot? 
The causes are many and of long continuance. Among these 
one cause is especially worthy of notice. 

The city and the country form two non-competitive groups. 
The city demands country produce; the country demands 
city products. The farmers trade provisions and raw materials 
for manufactures and for money. The manufactures and the 
money which are the stock in trade of the city, are commodi- 
ties which are easily controlled by their owners, who, readily 
combining among themselves can sell or hoard very much as 
they please. They sell when they choose, and succeed to a 
greater or less extent in fixing their prices. The provisions 
and raw commodities, on the other hand, which are the stock 
in trade of the farmers, are commodities which he is compelled 
to throw upon the market all at once in the fall of the year, 
and to sell at any price which the city is willing to pay him. 
The farmer must sell. He cannot help himself. Every fall 
thousands of millions of dollars worth of agricultural produce 
is thrown upon the market, enough tosupply all home demand 
and leave a surplus of the value of $500,000,000, for export. 
The American farmer North, South, East and West, is forced 
year after year to sell to the city his products, when the mar- 
kets are glutted and prices are lowest. Hesellsat the greatest 
disadvantage. In the spring he has to buy seed, implements 
or what not, and buys them with his note or gets trusted. In 
either case he has to pay the very highest price. 

One other circumstance is worthy of notice as it affects the 
result. 250,000 persons control from seventy-five to eighty per 
cent. of the national wealth, and pav but twenty-seven per 
cent. of the taxes. The farmer pays waxes, direct and indirect, 
on all that he possesses of both personal property and real 
estate, and on the property also of others which he has bor- 
rowed. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that the city 
should grow richer and richer, and more populous and crowded, 





while the country grows poorer and poorer, and one farm- 
house after another is abandoned. Especially are we not sur- 
prised at this, when we find that the city is the place where 
the burthens of taxation diminish in proportion to the bene- 
fits enjoyed, while in the country the benefits enjoyed 
diminish, as the burthens become more and more crushing. 

As the American farmer has seen wealth and population 
concentrated in the city, he has at the same time discovered 
that political power has been slipping from his grasp. 

According to the census of 1880, of the eighteen millions of 
bread-winners of the nation, in round numbers, eight 
millions were farmers, four millions were engaged in manu- 
factures, four millions in professional and personal services, 
and two millions in trade and transportation. The interests 
of the three latter classes have been well protected by legisla- 
tion. Agriculture is still the important interest of the nation. 
But the other three classes have acquired the wealth, influence 
and political dominance, until it is now manifest that at the 
close of the nineteenth century the American farmer is con- 
fronted with the problem, whether he will sink passively to 
the position of a serf, or work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling. 

The answer to this question is the Farmers’ Alliance. The 
class patient as lowing oxen is roused to organized effort, 
and there is strong reason to hope that the farmers of 
America will prove capable of meeting the crisis successfully. 

Who has not heard of the “ embattled farmers” who “ fired 
the shot heard round the world’’? Were there any farmers 
in the armies of the blue and gray, that fought out to the 
bitter end the war of the rebellion? Have they any bone and 
sinew, and brains? Do they know anything of the town- 
meeting and of self-government? Do they love their homes 
and the altars of their fathers? Have theyany rights in the 
soil and the institutions of America which the politicians are 
bound to respect? If worst should come to the worst, it would 
soon be found that the advantages are not all on the side of 
the city. Granted that the country is indebted to the city, it 
is nevertheless indisputable that the city is absolutely depen- 
dent for its very existence upon the country. Deprive the 
city of the food, the raw material, the unperverted manhood 
which the farmers supply with liberality, and the boasted civ- 
ilization of the metropolis to-day would perish, as fell Jerusa- 
lem besieged by the Romans, as fell Paris sacked by the Com- 
mune. 

If the farmers’ movement results in rendering the farmers 
of America secure in the permanence of their homes and as- 
sured of their future progress, financially, mentally, morally 
and socially, the cities of our land will have a normal develop- 
ment, the other classes of society will be prosperous, our 
republican institutions will be maintained, and the whole 
world will be blessed. Let the farmers of America become 
tenants at will, or peasants, or serfs, then with the sinking 
foundation, the whole superstructure of our government must 
fall into ruin. 





THE RIGHT OF THE FEDERAL COURTS TO PUNISH 
OFFENDERS AGAINST THE BALLOT BOX. 


D. H. PINGREY. 
American Law Register, Philadelphia. 


THE first Article of the Constitution provides :— 


Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the several States, 
and Electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 


Athough this section adopts the qualifications prescribed 
by the States for a voter at an election for the popular branch 
of the State Legislature, yet Section 4 of Article 1. of the 
Constitution provides that “the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations.” [Referring to those 
established by the different State Legislatures. | 
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’ Congress thus has a supervisory power over the subject, in 
order to secure legal and fair elections, a free and safe exercise 
of the right to vote thereat, and to prevent fraud and violence 
thereabout ; and also the power to make altogether new regu- 
lations, impose new duties on the State officers of election, 
provide for the appointment of other officers, and compel the 
enforcement of State and Federal laws regulating elections, 
A regulation made by Congress is of superior authority, and 
any State law repugnant to it is void as to Congressional 
elections. Congress has plenary and paramount jurisdiction 
over these elections. 
The first Article of the Censtitution also provides :— 


Section 5. Each House shail be the Judge of the Elections, Returns, 
and Qualifications of its own members. 
Section 8. The Congress shall have power :— 


To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powersand all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
Department or office thereof. 

The doctrine generally held by the courts is that the right 
to vote depends on the laws of the State where the franchise 
is exercised, and is not granted to a citizen, nor guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. But this was justly 
denied by Justice Miler in the Yarbrough case, who holds 
that the right to vote for a member of Congress does depend 
on the Constitution of the United States. The States define 
who are to vote for the popular branch of their own legisla- 
ture, and the Constitution of the United States says the 
same persons shall vote for members of Congress in such 
State. 

Where a State law provides the qualifications of its voters, 
and no discrimination is made such as is prohibited by the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, all voters must have 
those qualifications before they can insist upon their right to 
cast their ballots. 

The United States has not provided separate elections for 
Congressmen, nor has it interfered with the general laws for 
the conduct of those elections passed by the State; but it has 
enacted suitable laws for the punishment of persons who 
violate laws at an election where votes are cast for member of 
Congress. In doing this the laws of the State have been 
adopted and provisicas have been made for the punishment 
of crimes against the ballot box in the Federal courts. The 
power of Congress to do this under the Constitution cannot 
now be questioned. 

The Federal courts then have jurisdiction to punish crimes 
against the ballot box at Congressional elections: Ex parte 
Siebold (1879), 100 U.S., 371; Ex parte Yarbrough (1883), 110 U. 
S., 653. 

This rule obtains, even though the offenders had no inten- 
tion of falsifying the returns as to the Congressional vote, 
and did not interfere with them. The reason of this doctrine 
is that the entire vote, both for State officers and Congressmen, 
must be considered as a unit ; hence, an interference with the 
returns of the State vote violates the laws of Congress, and 
the offenders are criminally liable under the statutes of the 
United States: Ja re Coy (1888), 127 U.S.,731 ; Z re Coy (1887), 
U. S., Circ. Ct., Dist. Indiana, 31 Fed. Repr., 794. 

Over other elections the Federal courts have no jurisdiction 
to punish violators of the election laws, except where there is 
a discrimination on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude, within the prohibitions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment: U. S. vs. Reese, et al. (1875), 92 U. S., 214. 





REACTION IN BRAZIL.—Brazilian Missions, Sao Paulo, 
August.— While the Republicans are wasting precious time in 
the non-essentials of civil service, the arch enemy is organizing 
all his forces to resist the Republic by every means known to 
Popery and Jesuitism. Archbishop Don Antonio is endeav- 
oring, with apparent success, to create a Catholic Party which 





will adhere to the dogma of Roman Catholic Infallibility. 
Although the Government has abolished the Saints’ days from 
the list of official holidays, the churches never before were 
so filled, nor the feasts so well attended, as during the month 
of May—“ the month of Mary.” 

Public departments and the schools are kept open on the 
old “holy” days, but neither employés nor scholars come; 
and teachers, in defiance of the new law, take their pupils to 
confession and the mass. During-the late persecution of Prot- 
estants at Cruzeiro, the parish priest, while denying com- 
plicity in the attack, added that he had only to raise his 
finger to have every Protestant driven from the village. 

The Bishop’s pastoral has been sent all over the land; 
papers are published in the interest of Rome; schools are 
organized, and the priests are teaching the people that they 
owe their duty to the Church first, and the Government 
afterwards. Civil marriage is proclaimed as no marriage at 
all; and the rumor that the Synod of Bishops, lately held at 
Sao Paulo, had issued a secret circular instructing the clergy 
to resist every measure adopted by the Republic, is confirmed 
by the defiant attitude taken by priests of the interior. A 
hard fight is before us, for Rome’s old cunning and eraft are 
still available. The people are in her grasp, and the very 
ignorance and superstition she has fostered, are now powerful 
weapons in her hands. 

It is estimated that there are 500,000 Protestants among 
whom illiteracy is rare; and there is about an equal number 
of free thinkers, materialists, “ indifferentists,”’ and positivists, 
who, if united with the Protestants, could control the elections. 
If this union is not effected, Rome is almost certain to control 
the first Congress. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM. 
ANGELO MAJORANA. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, July. 


IN studying the movement of European Socialism it is 
especially important to study England: the country of individ- 
ual liberty, as it is generally called. In England, socialism in 
its triple form, doctrinal, popular and governmental, is growing ; 
and the phenomenon is worthy of greater consideration, be- 
cause there is no country in Europe in which the principle of 
individualism—something which is a perfect antithesis to 
socialism—is so strong asifiGreat Britain. Notwithstanding, 
socialism, on entering the United Kingdom found there a pro- 
pitious soil. The demonstration of the fourth of May last in 
London was, as every one admits, the most imposing demon- 
stration of the kind ever made in Europe. The famous organi- 
zations, the Trades Unions, are more and more losing their old 
characteristics and assuming new ones which are conspicuously 
socialistic. The work of propagating socialism has been done, 
according to English custom, principally by means of associa- 
tions. One of these—and an important one—is the Socialist 
League, founded in 1883 by W. Morris, the celebrated author 
of ‘‘ The Terrestrial Paradise” and other poetical and political 
works. Women in England take part in the socialistic move- 
ment; not blushing maidens like those of France and Russia, 
nor persons like the female advocates in America of women’s 
rights, but ladies of distinction, of whom I may name Miss 
Taylor, the stepdaughter of Stuart Mill; Mrs. C. M. Wilson, 
one of the most noted exponents of socialism ; and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, who was chosen by the voters of the Tower Hamlet 
Division, a member of the London School Board. 

Socialism has even invaded the Universities. These have 
not yet, as in Germany, Professors of Socialism. But many 
Fellows, tutors, graduates and undergraduates are openly 
Socialists; and in a combined series of writings and discoveries 
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expound socialistic theories and aspirations. Asin Germany, 
socialism in England is, from various points of view, allied 
with religion. The Pan-Anglican Council of the bishops in 
1888, received from the St. Matthew's Club a memorandum, 
which is an important document. In this the Club calls the 
present social system “ cruel and dishonest,” and asks the bish- 
ops to urge “ drastic remedies and radical reforms,” deplores 
the fact that parliamentary parties are divided by questions of 
small importance, and invokes the faithful observance of 
Christian principles and especially of these two: “every man 
ought to work,” and “ the product of labor ought to be equally 
distributed.” 

English Socialism, however, has, with few exceptions, this 
special feature of the English character, that the expounders 
of socialism limit their demands to something practical, and 
to what they consider there is a possibility of effecting. Among 
the demands are: (1) An international working day, fixed at 
eight hours as a maximum; (2) at least one day of rest every 
week ; (3) abolition of night work, absolutely, for women and 
children, and as much as possible for adult men; (4) absolute 
prohibition of work for children under fourteen years of age 
and special guarantees up to the age of eighteen; (5) extra 
hours of, labor to be paid double wages and not to extend in 
any case beyond four hours out of twenty-four; (6) persons 
‘confined in prisons not to be employed on work pursued by 
those not in prison ; (6) foreign workmen not to be allowed to 
accept or solicit work, at a rate of wages below the fixed rate; 
(7) a minimum of wages to be fixed in every country, settled 
in accordance with the cost of living; (8) men and women to 
be paid the same wages for the same amount of work of the 
same kind. 

A few of the more advanced socialists, however, go farther, 
and ask for political changes, among which are universal 
suffrage; proportional representation ; general elections to be 
held on the same day throughout the country, every three 
years according to the views of some, every two years or even 
every year according to the views of others; the deputies to 
receive pay fur their services; the abolition or, at least, the 
gradual suppression of the House of Lords and of every other 
hereditary office (although nothing has yet been said in this 
respect about the royal office) ; further powers to be granted 
to the County Councils; and, finally, the simplification and 
codification of the civil and penal laws. 

For the rest, it seems undeniable that English legislation 
has been for a long time on the road to true socialism. This 
is shown by the legal charity so extensively and thoroughly 
organized by the State and by local bodies. Without going 
back to the Factory Acts enacted from 1802 to 1831, who can 
fail to see the socialistic character of the Public Health Act 
of 1875; of the more recent Factory Acts; of the Shop Hour 
Regulation Act of 1886? Nor is a socialistic character lack- 
ing in the attention given in England to the two grave prob- 
lems which weigh on her as well as on Italy, the housing of 
the poor and providing work for the unemployed. 





A CRITICAL INSPECTION OF THE SOCIAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE NEGRO. 


ALBERT S. WHITE. 
African M. E. Church Review, Philadelphia, July. 


if is quite natural for a people emerging from a system of 
bondage that approached very near to barbarism itself, to 
Strive to educate their children—to equip them for life in the 
mental arena. Their solicitude in this direction has outrun 
their talent for acquiring wealth, but when they more fully 
realize what a potent talisman wealth is, they will no longer 
, absolutely worship at the shrine of education. Then will in- 
tellectual callings be neglected for the manual pursuits. The 
«failure of colored professional men, in so far as they have re- 





sulted in failure, is due, not so much to any inherent faults in 
themselves, as to the chaotic industrial condition of colored 
society. When this shall be rectified, and for that we must wait 
for another decade or two, the colored professional man will 
have a more favorable field for his labors. The number of 
colored men who have risen to national eminence at the bar 
is easily counted ; but as a rule your colored attorney has a 
good, if not liberal, education, and has read law at one of the 
first universities of the land. There are numbers of them 
who not only get a good living out of their practice, but make 
annual revenues both lucrative and gratifying. Nevertheless, 
as a rule, the career is unprofitable. The colored people have 
no great faith in lawyers of their own race; those who engage 
their services belong to the worst element who have only very 
limited resources. As a consequence a large proportion turn 
from the practice of the law in disgust, and engage in school 
teaching or some other pursuit. 

The medical profession offers a more attractive career. 
Colored people have more confidence in doctors than in law- 
yers of their own race, and even white people patronize the 
dark-skinned “sawbones”’ to a considerable extent. In New 
York, Washington, Chicago and elsewhere, there are colored 
physicians whose practice is almost exclusively among the 
whites. They do not by any means rise to success without a 
struggle. Some of them dabble in journalism, politics; and 
other pursuits, but the men who represent the dignity, intel- 
lect, and gravity of the calling, are they who leave collateral 
pursuits severely alone. The present harassing financial 
condition of the colored people as a whole is the great draw- 
back to the success of the more educated classes. The lack 
of talent to acquire the shekel is as great a bar to the people’s 
progress as lack of mental aptitude in other departments. 

The members of the colored ministry wield supreme influ- 
ence among their own people. The intellectual standard is 
high. Some of the most brilliant orators, gifted writers, and 
learned scholars of the race are preachers. Young colored 
men from such famous institutions as Oxford, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Andover, Cornell, Fisk, Roger Williams, 
Wilberforce and Howard, fill ourpulpits, and as good ser- 
mons can be heard in numbers of our colored churches, as in 
the best white churches of New Yorkand Boston. There 
are colored divines who can read the Testament in Greek, and 
write D. D., Ph. D. and LL. D. after their names. 

Lastly, there is the colored journalist for whom the future 
holds great things in store. The colored press is yet in its 
infancy, but it is beginning to exert a broad and healthy in- 
fluence upon the political issues of the day. It is enlisting 
the services of strong writers and thinkers, and is educating 
the people up to the great ideas of the age, For the colored 
journalist, as for his brethren in other pursuits, the years that 
lie beyond will open up fields and avenues not yet visible, 





THE RIGHTS OF LABOR, 
N. 
Westminster Review, London, July. 


IN reference to this subject of ever growing importance I 
wish to discuss briefly the following propositions placed in 
interrogative form : 

1. Does the laborer get his fair share of the profit which his 
labor contributes to produce? 

2. If not, why not? 

3. Cannot some means be devised by which he may be en- 
abled to receive his due and just share ? 

In regard to the first question there isa general consensus 
of opinion that the laborer does not get his fair share. Indeed 
if he did, we should not have the strange phenomenon of ex- 
treme wealth on the one hand, and extreme poverty on the 
other, and the present great labor question would not have 
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arisen. In regard to the second, it is worthy of note that past 
legislation has been in the hands of those who were possessed 
of property in one shape or another. Laws concerning offen- 
ces againt property have been always far-reaching, and in 
former times barbarously severe. Landlords and capitalists 
have never given adequate attention to providing proper pro- 
tection to labor. Yet labor may be considered a mental or 
physical, as distinguished from material, property. The only 
legislative protection given to labor—and that only partial— 
is copyright and patent right. The inventor or author is not 
allowed a perpetual property, or monopoly in his production; 
and as a matter of fact this limitation has been imposed by 
the same legislators, owners of material property, who have 
made property in material wealth, land etc., perpetual, They do 
not seem to have considered that invention or authorship, or 
any other form of labor property, is as valuable or important 
to its possessor or to the community as their material prop- 
erty is to themselves and the community. 

_ These same law-givers talk about the sacredness of material 
property, but whatever may be said on this score, property in 
labor, mental or physical, is the more sacred of the two. It is 
possessed by an indefeasible right. While on the one hand 
all the materials and forces of the earth exist outside man or 
woman, for the common inheritance, use and good ofall, labor 
property is essentially personal. Nevertheless the whole 
power of the State from the policeman to the Courts of Jus- 
tice and the Army is there to protect your penny. But aman 
may pile up wealth from my share of the products of codpera 
tion, and succeed to social position and title, and the law helps 
him in the fraud. 

The plea that the laborer is a party toa free contract in 
respect of his labor is untenable; it isa forced contract ren- 
dered so by the necessities of the laborer, and the eagerness 

‘of the employer to profit to the utmost by his necessity. 

The laborer is compelled by law to respect material property, 
but he has no legislative recognitions of his own right tohave 
his fair share in what he helps to produce. Justice requires 
that as much legislative protection be given to labor property 
as to material property. 

The time very likely is not far distant when the legislature 
will be so constituted as to compel the redress of the wrongs 
to labor. But is it necessary to wait for that time, and toallow 
the continuance of the wrongs to the masses, and of their 
struggles and strikes, and starvations and heart rending misery, 
and concomitantly uf the loss of wealth to the whole country 
occasioned thereby, through the stoppage of industry and pro- 
duction? Isthere no remedy? Voluntary Boards of Arbi- 
tration have failed to provide one, but 1 am of opinion thata 
remedy may be sought in !ndustrial Commissioners’ Courts. 
Such courts would not interfere by their initiative between 
employer and employees. They will have to give justice only 
to those who apply for justice. There will be difficulties at 
first, but the Judges in time will become experts, and see their 
way to lay down fair principles for decision. 





THE FORGOTTEN MILLIONS. 
By PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
The Century, New York, August. 


It is the fashion to discuss social questions and to bring to 
the discussion many prepossessions and not a little warmth of 
imagination. The anarchist, socialist and naturalist, each for 
his own reasons, have all an interest in magnifying and pro- 
claiming every wrong, evil and danger which can possibly be 
attributed to industrial conditions. In every important strike, 
the strikers endeavor to enlist public sympathy by giving 
vivid descriptions of the evils against which they protest. 
Newspapers and magazines find it profitable to print exagger- 
ated accounts of industrial evils, and the average reader, 





whose sympathy is moved day after day by some new tale of 
injustice and distress, gradually loses all sense of the propor- 
tion of good to evil in the social organism. He does not ob- 
serve that whereas almost all the evils portrayed are 
developed in unnatural agglomerations of population, three- 
quarters of the American people do not live in dense settle- 
ments, but scattered over great areas, only one-quarter of the 
population living within groups so large as four thousand. It 
has not been brought home tq him that even in sucha hideous 
mass of misery as East London, sixty-two per cent. of the 
population live in comfort and with an upward tendency. 


‘Hetends to forget the great comfortable, contented mass of 


the people, in his eager sympathy with some small fraction 
which is miserable and embittered; and little by little he 
comes to accept the extreme view that the existing social 
order is all wrong, although he knows perfectly well that the 
great majority of people, even in the worst American towns 
and cities, live comfortably and hopefully, and with as much 
contentment and gladness as can be expected in people of 
their rather joyless lineage. 

The antidote for this empoisoned state of mind is the care- 
ful study of communities which illustrate the commonest 
social conditions and the commonest modes of life: the 
modes of life common to the great body of American people. 

I am very familiar with the sparsely settled town of Mount 
Desert, situated on the island of that name in Penobscot 
Bay. I know the mode of life and general social condition of 
the people, and a study of such towns as this would throw far 
more light on the general condition of the industrial classes 
of this favored land than conclusions drawn from the excep- 
tional conditions of large cities. 

There is probably not an able-bodied man in the town, leav- 
ing out the summer residents, who does not work a great deal 
with hishands. The doctor is also a farmer; and the minister 
as Somesville, when there is one, probably raises his own vege- 
tables, takes care of his horse, and saws, splits and carries in 
hiswood. Almost all the men are rough carpenters and 
painters, and they are equally at home on a boat, a jigger ora 
buckboard. The most substantial citizens work on the roads, 
tend their live stock, milk the cows, cut ice and wood, go-a- 
fishing and tend lobster-pots. Ten years ago, many of the 
women spun the wool of their own sheep into yarn, besides 
making all the family clothes, taking care of the poultry, 
making butter and doing all the household work. The girls 
work hard in the summer boarding houses of the island for 
eight or ten weeks. 

The cost of bringing up a family of five or six children com- 
fortably is about $250 a year, if the house, garden patch and 
cow-pasture have been provided before marriage. Very few 
heads of families can earn more than that sum, but man and 
boys can do a great deal for the support of the family when 
there is no work to be had. The peopleasa rule are well satis- 
fied with their surroundings, and their mode of life. They are 
not anxious about the morrow. They feel sure of a modest 
livelihood while health and strength lasts, and if misfortune 
come they know they may rely on the common purse or sympa- 
thetic neighbors. They are too poorto hire help, but the neces- 
sity of giving and receiving help in household emergencies, 
adds variety to domestic life, and the people as a whole, if con- 
sulted about socialistic or other radical ranges, would be unani- 
mous in expressing the opinion that “ We're well ’nough ’s we 
air.” City folks generally may alter their social ‘‘ constitootion ” 
to suit,and may upset their social pyramid as often as they 
choose, provided, be it understood, that the “ institootions 
and s'ciety”’ of Mount Desert be left untouched. Now this 
sequestered, wholesome and contented community affords a 
fair type of the organization of basal American society. 
Making due allowance for difference of soil, diet and local 
usuages the people of Mount Desert are fairly representative 
of from thirty to forty millions of the American people. 
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THE USE AND LIMITS OF ACADEMIC CULTURE. 
N. S. SHALER. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, August. 

ALTHOUGH academic culture has long held a high place in 
the esteem of the American people, the conditions of their 
life have, naturally enough, made them in the main seekers 
for immediate results. They have had a work of pioneering 
to do, the like of which has never fallen to the lot of any 
civilized people. Although, in all their pioneering work, our 
people have maintained the ideal of education even more fix- 
edly than their religious creeds, it is no matter for surprise 
that their schools have failed to serve the needs of the com- 
munities which so carefully cherished them. Thus it has 
come about that our colleges have gradually fallen into a cer- 
tain disfavor with the masses of the people. Although new 
institutions of the name spring up on every hand, although 
the system of instruction in these schools has undergone and 
is still undergoing much improvement, they are less and less 
resorted to by our youth. Each year more find their way to 
the professions and other educated callings through schools 
ofalower grade. They are led bya number of reasons to 
seek this shorter way to the walks of active life. From much 
questionings of parents who have selected these more imme- 
diate ways of education for their children, as well as of the 
youths who have themselves chosen this path, I have been led 
to conclusions which | find to be identical with those of my 
friends who have made similar inquiries. These conclusions 
are that young men are turned away from our higher institu- 
tions of learning by considerations which may be classed 
under three heads. 

I. Itis thought that the system of academic training is in 
general not of a nature to aid a student in most occupations, 
be they professional or other. There can be no question that 
there is an immediate practical advantage in sending a boy of 
eighteen, who means to be an engineer or to devote his life to 
any of the applications of science to the arts, at once to the 
schools where the curriculum is designed to fit him for such 
work. Each hour of his exercises and of all the social influ- 
ences of the place lead him straight forward to his purpose. 
At the end of three or four years his mind has been trained 
to activities of a thoroughly purposeful sort, and he goes forth 
to his task prepared as no ordinary college boy can be for 
definite employment. But the youth so trained has failed to 
acquire something of the greatest value and especially valuable 
for practical purposes. 

The moral and intellectual accomplishments of man afford 
the most precious heritage which it is the privilege and duty 
of each generation to transmit to its successors. All our ma- 
terial wealth, all the machinery by which that wealth is created 
or applied, are but dust beside this store of knowledge which 
has descended to us from the past or has been created in our 
time. Few of us can leave our children the gifts of fortune, 
fewer yet can hope to open to them the ways for great deeds; 
but to us all it is granted to make our offspring in some meas- 
ure free to this great heritage, which they cannot share with- 
out being enriched and ennobled. Therefore we may hold 
that the first object of all true culture is to enfranchise the 
youth, by showing him all that we can concerning the lofty 
thought and action of his predecessors, as well as the nature 
of the universe which has been revealed by their labors. 
Those who admit all this, however, find another reason why 
young men are turned away from our higher institutions of 
learning. 

II. It is said that a college education requires so much time 
that a young man is belated in entering upon the practical 





duties of life. There can be no doubt that there is a great 
deal of force in this objection to a college education. When 
Harvard University required at least one year more of work 
preparatory to its admission to its college course, it was the 
expectation that the preparatory schools would in some way 
manage to advance the work of their pupils, so that they 
should enter the college no older than before the change was 
made. This expectation has not been realized. The result is 
that the American boy matriculates at an average age of 
eighteen and a half, and graduates at the age of about twenty- 
two. At the same time, the professional schools have found 
it absolutely necessary to add at least one year to their course, 
and those which teach medicine should have at least four 
years’ time for their work. Thus it comes about that the 
young man who proposes to add professional training to 
liberal culture is usually six or seven and twenty years of age 
before he has passed through Harvard College and its profes- 
sional schools. Add to this the novitiate period, in which the 
young lawyer or doctor is forming the relations which lead to 
profitable practice, and youth has passed before his life-work 
is fairly begun. It needs no argument to show that the period 
of preparation cannot be shortened by taking time from the 
professional side of the student’s work. The time, therefore, 
must be taken from the academic side of the student’s work. 

This can be done in one or both of two ways: (1st) By giv- 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Arts to those who have more 
rapidly accomplished the objects of their training, say, in three 
years from the time they enter the first class, retaining for 
others the academic period at four years. (2d) By allowing the 
student who is sufficiently advanced in his general develop- 
ment profitably to undertake the task, to enter upon a part of 
his professional studies in the third year of his college course, 
and to complete one year of such studies before he gives him- 
selfto such work. One advantage of the latter plan would be 


that the line between the academic training and the profession- . 


al training would not be drawn as sharply as at present, and 
we might hope that the habit of maintaining in after-life an 
interest in other matters than bread-winning pursuits might 
become more general than it is at present. 

It is maintained that a college training costs more 
money than can be afforded for the training of a youth. It is 
true the tuition fees in the larger colleges are high. In Har- 
vard they are one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. If the 
tuition fees could be reduced to fifty dollars per annum, it 
would open the doors to many who are now unable to get in 
for lack of money. Unfortunately, the immediate loss of 
revenue from such a reduction would be the interest on about 
two and a half million of dollars. Besides this, much remains 
to be done to bring our colleges to the theory of plain living 
as the best foundation for hard thinking. 





MEISSONIER AND THE SALON JULIAN. 
GEORGE MOORE. 
Fortnightly Review, London, Fuly. 

In 1868, M. Julian founded an academy of painting in the 
Passage des Panoramas, in the very room in which the illus- 
trious Markouski had taught two generations how to dance. 

This M. Julian was once a shepherd in the South of France. 
In his native village he established a reputation for éxtraor- 
dinary strength and artistic talent. He had thrown every 
young man within twenty miles in the wrestling contests, and 
he had astonished every one by the skill he showed in draw- 
ing. For a time his fate hung in the balance. A great 
wrestler or a great painter, which was it tobe? The village 
decided that he was to bea painter and sent him to Paris. 
His artistic talents were not of a high order, and a certain 
succes de scandale gained in Le Salon des Refusés for a picture 
in illustration of the last scene in Rolla, did not help him in 
the least toward selling his work. Thus Julian, whose peasant 
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blood had been but warmed in the sacred fire, found himself 
forced to seek a livelihood in artistic commercialism. 

He told us how, suddenly, through some dreams of .the old 
days, of the luminous South, of the great wrestling contests, 
the thought struck him that Paris knew nothing of these 
sports, and to grasp fortune securely he had only to bring the 
champions Coeur de Lion, CEil de Bceuf, Bras de Fer to Paris 
and show Parisians the splendid Lutte Romaine. Hardly was 
the thought conceived before it was put into execution. A 
capitalist was found, a light wooden circus was run up ona 
piece of waste ground somewhere between the Rue Lafitte 
and the Rue Chateadun. Julian departed for and returned 
from the South with five and twenty of the most famous 
wrestlers, and, to stimulate public curiosity still further, with 
one announced to be unconquerable—/’homme masqué. Soon 
all Paris was tremulous with curiosity to know who was the 
mysterious person in black hose and black mask, who came 
at the end of every performance and overthrew the victor in 
the preceding contests. 

At the end of the season Julian found that he had cleared 
a hundred thousand francs, and if he had then sent the 
wrestlers home and sold the circus for firewood, all would have 
been well. 

The following summer was tropical, the novelty of the en- 
tertainment had worn off, Julian lost all the money he had 
made and again had to turn to painting as a livelihood. Ter- 
tibly severe were his struggles at the outset, but Julian had 
tact and donhomie, and in due course the first pupil was 
seated in his studio, then three or four, then a dozen. As the 
studio filled with new faces, Julian found it necessary to 
withdraw from companionship with us, and his last confidence 
to us I remember, was when the government had closed the 
schools in the Beaux-Arts for some more than usual cruelty 
or barbarism perpetrated by a jocular student. 

Then Julian said to a friend with whom he was walking in 
the Salon: “ One day all this will belong to me!” and on be- 
ing questioned as to his meaning he answered, “ Now that 
they have closed the Beaux-Arts, all the great painters that 
the next ten years may produce will come from my studio.” 

Julian’s next step was to offer a monthly medal for the best 
drawing or painting exhibited inthe Salon. The scheme pros- 
pered, and Julian turned his business into a joint stock com- 
pany, of which he was manager at forty thousand francs a 
year. 

The Universal Exhibition at length proved the Leipsic of 
his fortunes. Under his management of the Salon mem- 
bership and honors had been showered upon a host of 
men who were in no sense artists. These gradually came 
to regard themselves as omnipotent; and when Meissonier’s 
jury was appointed by the Government to adjudicate on 
the foreign paintings sent to the Exhibition, the Julian 
party voted at a meeting of Le Comité de la Société Fran- 
gaise, that neither medal, nor the ezemf?s, nor the hors- 
concours awarded by M. Meissonier’s jury at the Universal Ex- 
hibition should have effect in the Salon. 

Some four hundred and odd of these recompenses had been 
awarded by M. Meissonier’s jury to foreign artists who had 
sent their pictures to the Universal Exhibition, and the be- 
haviour of the Julian party was felt keenly by Meissonier, who 
feeling that astain had been attached to the national honor by 
the unscrupulousness of a clique, appealed to their better senti- 
ments in tones of dignity and feeling. He then retired with his 
following to Ledoyen, where the constitution of a new so- 
ciety was promptly arranged. Fifty or sixty eminent painters 
severed their connection with the old society, and gave in 
their adhesion to the new and yet unborn society. This was 
promptly organized, and the galleries of the Exhibition in the 
Champs de Mars were placed at its disposal. Every day fresh 
artists withdrew from the old society and went over tothe new 
one, until the former, alarmed, made overtures for a com- 





mittee that would suggest a way out of the difficulty. 
Meissonier refused categorically to enter into discussion with 
the old society. “The new society,” he said, “has been 
founded, its statutes have been approved of, it is too late for 
compromise.” 





CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC. 
FRANK P. STEARNS. 
Unitarian Review, Boston, Fuly. ~ 

AFTER art, with civilization, had been wandering about in 
an uncertain way for hundreds and thousands of years, had 
been nearly strangled in Indian jungles, and had come to a 
full stop at last in the mud of the Euphrates, the Greeks in 
Europe and Asia took it up and set it on the right path at 
once and forever. Accuracy seems to have been as strong in 
the Hellenic mind as vital force was in the Teutonic hordes. 

‘*On sea-girt isle and foreland bleak, 
Forward stept the perfect Greek.’’ 

The Greeks were so correct that we have to return to them 
continually, and measure ourselves by their standard in order 
to see if we are right. In one sense all art is classic which 
survives its own time, and is found useful by succeeding gen- 
erations ; but more strictly, classic art is Grecian art. Its dis- 
tinctive features are, first, an ideal conception of the subject; 
second, purity of feeling ; third, a careful selection of material ; 
and fourth, completeness of development and perfection of 
form. In addition to this there is another element which it 
is somewhat difficult to describe. We cannot quite call it 
temperance, though it reminds one of that, for it is necessary 
for great artists sometimes to go to an extreme. Reserve is 
a better name for it. The artist hides himself behind his work, 
and yet one feels that he is there and animates the whole. 

How exacting were these conditions we realize, when we 
consider that out of many excellent American authors, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is the only one who has fulfilled them 
all. Goldsmith, his English prototype, wrote also in classic 
style, and if there has been any classic poet since Goldsmith, 
itis Matthew Arnold. Dante, Raphael, Cervantes, Milton, 
Moliére, Lessing are all good examples of the classic style. 
As regards its first essential—Purity of Feeling—art is the re- 
flection of the life of the many in the mind of the one; and it 
necessarily happens that if the reflecting medium becomes 
discolored in any way, the objects reflected in it will become 
discolored likewise. We can see beautiful images of clouds 
and trees in a calm lake, but as soon as a breath of air stirs its 
surface the panorama vanishes. So it is with the mind of the 
artist. He must possess that calmness of nature which can 
arise only from a pure heart. It has been repeatedly affirmed 
that there is no genius without passion; but how much pas- 
sion is there without any genius resulting from it. Passion 
may be necessary, but restraint of passion is more necessary 
still. The classic artist weighs his material mentally, and 
rejects all ideas, figures, tints, harmonies, attitudes or expres- 
sion of any kind which fall short of a high standard of purity. 

Perfection of form, demands completeness of development. 
A man who is to serve as a model for classes in drawing must 
exercise every muscle in his body. Take for instance the 
Discus-thrower of Myron. The poise of the head, the out- 
stretched left arm, the graceful curvature of the back. the 
cautious station of the feet, the right leg thrown slightly 
across the left, as well as the self-possessed, self-forgetful ex- 
pression of the face, all relate to and depend upon the action 
of the right hand. 

Reserve is the reticence of nature,and nv work is truly great 
without it. Who shall describe fine manners, or the perfume 
of violets, or the modesty of a beautiful maiden? If the art- 
ist appear personally in his work it is spoiled, and yet his 
spirit must permeate it, or it will be lacking in style and 
character. How admirable is the reserve of the dramatist who 
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represents all characters but his own, and yet is represented 
in them all! Even more admirable still is the self-repression 
of Plato, who always gives the credit of his own wisdom to his 
master Socrates. 

The net result of classic art is perfect beauty; but this is 
never its object. The portrayal of the ideal life of man, of 
which beauty is the outward symbol and expression, is the 
aim. Wealth, power and beauty, however estimable, must 
never be sought for their own sakes, and the artist who seeks 
to create a type of perfect beauty achieves only something 
pretty and insipid. 

Perfection, however, is a barren virtue: with it development 
is atend. The course of mankind lies onward. The Greeks 
and Romans having realized their ideals, disappeared, leaving 
a rich legacy to civilization. In their turn they were followed 
by Shakespeare, who carried literature and art with it, by new 
methods, to a still higher and more comprehensive develop- 
ment. Romantic art is essentially Christian art, and of all 
genuine romantic writers Shakespeare is the chief. 

At the outset Christianity was fatal to art. As Hegel says, 
“The flame of self-consciousness consumed the pantheon of 
gods and left only the One. Art lay buried, as it were, for a 
thousand years, when suddenly it sprang up, all over West- 
ern Europe fresh and vigorous under the impulse of a new 
ideal. This ideal is mora/ beauty.” 

The Greek began with what was external and penetrated 
inwards; he expressed the mind in perfection of form and 
grace of attitude. The Christian began at the heart and 
thence proceeded outward; to him form was nothing, his en- 
ergies concentrated on expression. The union of Classic and 
Christian art was the dawn of the Renaissance, during which 
the noblest and most beautiful works were produced that the 
world has ever seen. 





THE MADNESS OF ROUSSEAU. 
HENRY JOLI. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, July. 

IN a recent article in the Revue des Deux Mondes all com- 
mentary on the life and works of Rousseau is reduced to the 
brief and simple explanation, that he was mad nearly all his 
life, but that, happily for him, his frenzy ran parallel with his 
talent, and, consequently, that when his diseased imagina- 
tion conceived the impossible or the absurd, his genius em- 
bellished it. 

What is a madman? Competent authorities answer: The 
madman is one who is intellectually severed from his fellow- 
beings as well as from his own past, and being left, figurative- 
ly speaking, without an intellectual base of operations, is un- 
able to regulate the workings of his mind. He is out of har- 
mony with the very nature of things, taking everything the 
wrong way, not seeing what is, and seeing what is not. This 
definition gives rise, in Rousseau’s case, to three questions of 
fact, namely: (1) Was Rousseau intellectually separated from 
his contemporaries? (2) Was there a break in the continuity 
of his intellectual life? (3) Wasthere any inexplicable discrep- 
ancy between facts and his conceptions? 

As regards the first question, society as it was in the eigh- 
teenth century has been well described, as a community which 
was suffering from weariness of heart and mind. Some in that 
community sought relief from such weariness in the intellect- 
ual excitement of conventional life. Others turned for that 
relief to the pleasures of sense and the contemplation of na- 
ture. Society was thus divided into two camps, one possessed 
with the dry sceptical spirit typified by Mme. du Deffant, 
the other characterized by a tendency to voluptuous self- 
abandonment, of which Mlle. de Lespinasse was such a strik- 
ing impersonation. In the first of these—the intellectual 
camp—Rousseau was ridiculed. In the second camp, he 
passed for a demi-god. He was moreover a constant reader 





of Robinson Crusoe, and an intimate friend of the author of 
Paul and Virginia, two remarkable productions of the nat- 
uralistic school of the last century. If, then, it be asked, did 
Rousseau live in a state of intellectual isolation? the answer 
is decidedly—No. 

Next, was there a break in the continuity of Rousseau’s in- 
tellectual life? The affirmative answer to this question is 
based on the fact that, owing to bad early associations and to 
the want of proper moral training, Rousseau’s life, like a great 
part of his writings, was not only vicious, but was evidently 
swayed by chance instead of being guided by any fixed princi- 
ple. But this argument really militates against the theory it 
is intended to support. Madness is not contracted like vice. 
A bad education may madden a man by inducing habits which 
destroy the equilibrium of liis organization, change the condi- 
tion of his cerebral life, and alter the natural action of his 
nervous system. But when defective education only familiar- 
izes a man with unwholesome tastes, and does not obstruct 
the development of his intel’ectual faculties, it simply makes 
him present to our view one of those innumerable combina- 
ations that are the sources of the varieties of human charac- 
ter, which, when met with in daily life, are marked with the 
epithets low, sad, disgusting, perplexing, and the like. This 
is what bad education did for Rousseau. It corrupted his 
morals, and filled his life with violent contrasts, which he him- 
self perceived very clearly. But it did not produce that intel- 
lectual disintegration, which science interprets as a symptom 
of mental derangement. On the contrary, it left him so free 
from incoherence as a thinker and writer—at least when deal- 
ing with his favorite subject, Nature—that, after long intimacy 
with him, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre tells us—‘‘ There never 
was a man more consistent with his principles.” 

Now, with respect to the third question. There undoubt- 
edly were discrepancies between facts and Rousseau’s concep- 
tions of them. But the discrepancies did not proceed from 
inaccuracy of perception, of which he himself was, like a mad- 
man, unconscious; they were due to the predominance of his 
imaginative faculty, which first rendered him absent-minded, 
and heedless of things at the time they were presented to his 
view, then forced him to trust for the realization of them to 
memory, and finally modified the work of memory by effacing 
some of his recollections and vivifying others, thus presenting 
to his mind’s eye a striking rather than a faithful picture of 
facts. He says of himself: “I see nothing of what I see, but 
I see clearly only what I remember. Of all that is said, of all 
that is done, of all that happens in my presence I know noth- 
ing, . . . but afterwards all comes back to me;” and he 
explains this paradoxical utterance by exclaiming: “It isa 
singular thing that my imagination never displays itseif ina 
more pleasing manner than when | am in an extremely un- 
pleasant situation, and that it is less cheerful when everything 
smiles around me. My perverse mind cannot adapt itself to 
circumstances. If I wish to paint spring 1 must be in the 
midst of winter; if I wish to describe a beautiful landscape I 
must be shut in between walls; and, as I have said a hundred 
times, if I were ever put into the Bastille I would drawa 
picture of Liberty.”” These confessions show that Rousseau 
was like other men with vivid imaginations. Such men are 
always tace to face with the unknown, which they fill with 
events and people with beings of their own creation. The 
disease—or, rather, the gift—of such men is not madness but 
imaginative power. 

On the other hand it must be admitted. that during the last 
four years of his life Rousseau, if not insane, was on the verge 
of insanity. But even during those years he had lucid inter- 
vals, in which what was pitiful and what was divine in his 
nature re-appeared, and thus showed that there was oncea 
time—the active and creative period of his life—when the 
word mad, in its strictly scientific acceptation, was inapplica- 
tle to Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
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THE RUSSIAN JOURNALISTIC PRESS. 
MAJOR-GENERAL F. CHEVENIX TRENCH. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh, July. 


THE Russian journalistic press is under censorial super- 
vision, and consequently can rarely give expression to public 
opinion, unless that opinion happens to coincide with the 
views of the Government. Newspapers published in the cap- 
ital are allowed to appear without this supervision, while 
those published in the provinces are submitted to the censor 
before reaching the public. Without entering here intoa 
long dissertation on the laws at present in force relating to 
the Russian press, it will suffice to say that any infringement 
of these laws is by the strict letter of the law punishable ac- 
cording to the degree of the offerice, by the following penal- 
ties, viz.: 

1. “ Cautions ”’ published in the “ Official Gazette.” 

2. Suspension for a certain period of time. 

3. Prohibition to insert advertisements or sell by retail. 

4. Total suppression. 

These penalties are imposed in the name of the Minister of 
the Interior. Editors of newspapers are responsible for all 
matters contained in their columns; and in order that they 
may be guided in the selection of subjects for discussion, cir- 
culars are from time to time sent them indicating the topics 
which should be carefully avoided, or which are only to be 
discussed in a certain tone, or as the stereotyped official 
phrase puts it, “with the greatest circumspection.” Occasion- 
ally the editors are invited by the Minister to attend a meet- 
ing, in order that he may himself have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to them his wishes regarding the treatment of various 
topics of the day; and as a rule the wishes of his Excellency 
are carefully attended to, and a truly remarkable unanimity of 
opinion is thereafter displayed in the various journals on the 
topic in question. 

- It must not, however, be supposed that the list of penalties 
already given exhausts the armory of weapons at the disposal 
of the Minister of the Interior, and which he and his subor- 
dinates can and do wield in order to keep the press in due 
submission and order. A favorite expedient of the Govern- 
ment is to forbid a newspaper to write any articles, or even to 
make any comment at all upon the very measures and topics 
which the journal was founded to advocateand discuss. Thus, 
a journal founded with the express object of defending Jewish 
interests would be prohibited from making any allusion what- 
ever to the Jewish question. Again, a paper whose razson 
@’étre was well known to be the discussion of internal reforms, 
would be forbidden, perhaps, to touch in any way upon do- 
mestic subjects. Once more; in the case of a provincial jour- 
nal, the plan was sometimes resorted to of appointing a special 
censor for it, who resided at a great distance from the place 
where the paper was published, even at the other extremity 
of the empire. . This measure is generally enough at once to 
give a journal its coup de grdce, inasmuch as the entire proofs 
of each issue have, in such a case, to be sent to this official, 
and to be received back from him before the paper could 
appear. 

An admirable and useful institution in connection with the 
Russian press is the “ responsible”’ editor, or ‘“‘ man of straw,” 
as he is called. All “respectable,” well-conducted newspapers 
that can afford the outlay have a “man of straw” on their 
staff, who in return for the use of his name, draws a salary of 
about £200 a year. In the event of the paper being prose- 
cuted, say, for libel, this individual appears in court in answer to 
this charge, and in case of an adverse judgment with sentence 
of imprisonment, he sits out the time of confinement. The 
advantage of such an arrangement is obvious; the ‘‘ man of 
straw” goes to jail in place of the actual editor, and the 
management of the paper continues uninterrupted. The 
“straw” editor of the Novoe Vremya was sentenced about six 





or eight months ago, to: four months’ imprisonment for a 
libel that appeared in that journal, and strange to say, he con- 
sidered himself badly treated, although it was his first offence, 
and he had been in receipt of his salary for some years. 

Of the Russian newspapers published at St. Petersburg, the 
largest circulation (about 25,000 to 30,000) is enjoyed by the 
Novoe Vremya, which owes its prosperity principally to the 
diversity of news which it contains as compared with its con- 
temporaries. There are two newspapers published at St. 
Petersburg which are subsidized by the Government. One of 
these is the Journal de St. Petersburg, published in French and 
the organ par excellence of the Russian Foreign Office. The 
other subsidized journal is the S?, Petersburg Vedomost7, the 
organ of the Ministry of Public Education. Besides these is the 
Novostz, that commands a modest circulation. The remaining 
daily newspapers published in the capital are very insignifi- 
cant, both in respect to weight and matter. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


HYPNOTISM AND ITS RELATION TO 
JURISPRUDENCE. 
EMILY KEMPIN, LL.D. 
The Arena, Boston, August. 


HyYPNOTISM (from the word hypnos—sleep) is applied to all 
the phenomena and their accompanying circumstances, which 
are connected with conscious or unconscious suggestion. 
Hypnosis means the changed state of mind of the hypnotised. 

Hypnotizer is the person who exertsthe hypnosis. Sugges- 
tion is the creating of a dynamic change in the nervous sys- 
tem of a person (or in such functions as are incident to that 
system) by another person, thereby imparting to the person 
operated on, the conscious or unconscious conviction, that 
such a change does take place, has taken place, or will take 
place. Taken as phenomena and potencies, hypnotism and 
suggestion are as old as humanity. New are only two 
factors: 

1. The acknowledgment of these phenomena as scientific 
verities. 2. The facility with which almost every human being 
can be hypnotised by the method of Liébeault. These two 
factors, especially the latter, give to hypnotism a new and 
great importance in civil and criminal law. 

Charcot’s school at La Salpetrie, hold with Braid that sleep 
is induced by mechanical irritation of the optic nerves. But 
according to the theory of Liébeault and the Nancy school, it 
is not the fJrocédure which makes the patient sleep, but the 
idea that he is going to sleep. 

Under the Salpétriér’s method sleep is induced only in hys- 
terical persons, but a wide experience of Liébeault’s system in 
many countries demonstrates that the method is effectual with 
from seventy to ninety per cent. of the persons operated on. 

The scientists maintain strongly that the fixing the eye, by 
itself, never produces hypnosis, but the suggestion ; that is, the 
creating of all the hypnostic phenomena by producing the 
necessary ideas, especially ideas of phantasy. This is done by 
the firm declaration that such and such a state, which is 
wanted, exists actually, or will exist. This is the verda/ sug- 
gestion. 

Every one is more or less susceptible to suggestion, which 
plays a more important role in normal life than is ordinarily 
supposed. The physician awakens in the brain of the sick 
person, the idea that just this physician and this remedy will 
cure the disease. This is a case of suggestion, and is often 
more than half the cure. 

The most common suggestion is the so-called verbal sugges- 
tion. In this kind of suggestion the hypnotic condition is 
produced by the firm declaration of the hypnotiser that the 
state wanted by him exists or will exist. In these cases the 
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order must be direct and decided. Suggestion can affect all 
the senses. But in regard to Medico-Legal science, the most 
important phenomena is fost-suggestzon. 

All that can be attained during the hypnosis can also be pro- 
duced in the wakeful state, so that one gives during the hyp- 
notic sleep to the hypnotised the suggestion, that such and 
such an act will be done by the patient after he is awake. 
This creates an impulse to perform the act on awaking, but if 
the act is repugnant to the patient he becomes anxious, nerv- 
ous and worried by the idea that he has to obey by all means. 
Whether he will or will not obey the impulse to an act repug- 
nant to him, depends on his grade of susceptibility, and the 
measure of hisrepugnance. The attempt to resist the sugges- 
tion is frequently injurious. 

The impulse to obey a suggestion may continue for hours or 
even days, growing weaker with time, but its performance can 
be enforced by repeated suggestion during hypnosis. 

A still more wonderful, one may almost say, diabolic kind 
of suggestion is the suggestion a échéance. That is suggestion 
of the performance of prescribed acts at a fixed time. For 
example the hypnotiser instructs the patient to return to him 
that day month at noon. The patient does not remember 
the instructions, but is under an uncontrollable impulse to re- 
turn at the prescribed hour. If the hypnotiser suggests to a 
patient that he has never been hypnotised, he is ready to 
swear that he never was. 

Allied to this is the hallucination retroactive, the suggested 
remembrance of something that never happened. The hyp- 
notic subjects under the influence of suggestion can be made 
to give false testimony, under the firm conviction that they are 
speaking the truth. This is especially the case with children 
and persons of weak minds. 

The results of the experiments made by the adherents of 
the Nancy school‘demonstrate clearly, that our so-called free 
will is, as the great philosopher Spinoza says, an illusion, pro- 


ceeding simply from our ignorance of the motives of our reso- 
lutions, 





THE MUSICAL SENSE IN ANIMALS AND MEN. 
AUGUST WEISMAN. 
Deutsche Rundschai, Berlin. 


ALL investigations point to the conclusion that the devel- 
opment of the musical sense is not a result of sexual selec- 
tion, that itis not a faculty essential to the preservation of 
the race, but simply a by-product of the organs of hearing. 
These organs are necessary in the struggle for existence, and 
may therefore have originated and been developed in a high 
degree in the process of selection. The hand of man was not 
formed with reference to playing the piano, but its finely 
fingered, delicate and flexible structure so essential to a variety 
of purposes important to man’s well-being, renders it admir- 
ably adapted to that and other purposes not essentially utili- 
tarian. So the artistic musical sense, although comparable to 
a hand with which we play on the soul, did not originate out 
of the necessity of our discovering music, but out of entirely 
different necessities. This assertion isin need of further dem- 
onstration. Our musical faculties consist of two parts: one 
the organs of hearing proper—the outer, inner and middle ear 
which translates the different tones and nerve movements; 
and the second, of the brain part, which converts these nerve- 
movements, when they have passed through the auditory 
nerve, into tone perceptions, in the auditory centre of the 
brain. 

The first part of this duality—the organ of hearing proper 
—is not, so far as we know, much more highly developed in 
man than in many animals, and is not in other ways so con- 
structed that we can conclude that it possesses any special 
capacity for estimating music. 

Dogs, cats and other animals appreciate music, but they 
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were evidently not constituted for its appreciation, for it is 
not of the slightest use to them in the struggle for existence. 
Moreover, they and their organs were much older than man 
and his music. Their power of appreciating music is an un- 
contemplated side-faculty of a hearing apparatus developed 
for the performance of other and more important functions. 
So also with man: he has received a highly developed organ 
of hearing by a process of selection, and this organ of hear- 
ing happens also to be adapted to the appreciation of music. 

The power of perceiving the intervals between musical 
tones depends on a complicated apparatus in the coil of the 
ear. This apparatus, called after the discoverer, the organ of 
Corte, includes thousands of nervous hair-cells, each of which 
is excitable only by a tone of different pitch. According to 
the exact measurements arid enumerations of Retzius, there 
are 15,000 of them in the ear of man, 12,500 in that of the cat, 
and 7,800 in that of the rabbit. The question now arises 
how, if only useful qualties become established, this property 
of perceiving musical tones originated with rabbits and cats ? 
In a general sense the reason seems easily comprehensible. 
Wild animals need a very fine ear to enable them to perceive 
low tones and high tones, and all the intermediate series. 
Their very existence in the wild state depends upon an ex- 
treme delicacy of the organ. There must be no uncertainty 
in their minds as to the kind of source whence any sound 
comes. A mistake may be a matter of life and death to 
them. 

To render the highly developed organization of the ear of 
real benefit to the animal, the parts of the brain correspond- 
ing with the auditory nerves must be constituted with like 
delicacy. So also must those parts which serve for the mem- 
ory of sensations. For without memory and the power to 
profit by experience, those powers would be of little use to the 
animal. 

But we are not to infer that the musical gift of primitive man 
corresponded with the faculties displayed by a Haydn, Mozart or 
Beethoven, or that he could have acquired even the average 
musical skill of our day. To the comprehension of our pres- 
ent higher music, something more is needed than the musical 
apparatus of our ear and brain centre—a refined, impression- 
able, cultivated soul. 





THE NORTH POLE AND THE SOUTH POLE, 
HENRY M. PRENTISS. 
Overland Monthly, San Francisco, Fuly. 


At the North Pole, the Arctic Ocean is probably a thou- 
sand fathoms deep, while the South Pole is at the centre of a 
glaciated table-land, thousands of feet aboye the level of the 
sea. The Arctic Ocean discharges its ice in fields, many of 
them a hundred years old, and as many feet thick, mostly by 
an ocean current, through the narrow gap between Spitzberg- 
en and Greenland; while the Antarctic ice floats off, in the 
form of great tabular icebergs, hundreds of feet high, one or 
two thousand feet thick, and often miles in area, in all direc- 
tions, as along the spokes of a wheel from the ice cliffs encir- 
cling the whole glaciated surface of the Antarctic continent. 

The world is getting smaller, very little of it remains to be 
explored, and the men who plant a scientific observatory at 
the South Pole, and there maintain it for three years will win 
undying fame. It may cost millions of money, the work of a 
thousand men, the loss of a hundred lives, but money is a 
drug in the markets of the world, human life is cheap, and 
neither the men nor the money will be found wanting. 

We have been blindly groping in the Arctic darkness for a 
century past, hunting for a Northwest passage, for Sir John 
Franklin, for the open Polar Sea. Parry even sought in one 
of his four Arctic voyages for the Pole itself, by a boat expe- 
dition through and over the floating ice north of Spitzbergen 
but found that he was going against the current. 
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Many of the most important Arctic discoveries have been 
made by involuntary drifting; and we now know that the 
Polar ice north of Behring Sea, drifts northeasterly -around 
the north point of Greenland, northwesterly, north of Franz- 
Josef Land, and northerly across the Pole, and all out into 
the Atlantic. 

The Polar Sea is two thousand miles in diameter, and al- 
ways covered by fields of ice. That part of the sea north of 
America and west of Grinnell Land is probably enclosed to 
some extent by islands, or possibly northwesterly winds are 
prevalent, and drive the ice down against all those island 
coasts, from Bank's Land and the Parry Islands to the north 
end of Greenland, where it is caught in the Arctic eddies, 
and accumulates, forming what Capt. Nares called palzo- 
crystic ice. 

The principal advantage to be gained by drifting across the 
North Pole, would be to determine the hydrography of the 
Polar ocean. Even if there were an island at the Pole, no regu- 
lar station could be maintained there. As our knowledge in- 
creases the difficulties decrease, and the Northwest passage 
can now be made in any favorable seasons by Arctic yachts- 

"men. 

But the one important Arctic expedition of the future will 
follow Nordenskjold’s tracks, get into the Arctic Sea in 
September, when that sea is most open, to the region 
mortheast, and as far northeast as possible of Bennett 
Island, and then drift in the pack across the Pole to the 
Atlantic. 

The Antarctic, however, is by far the most important field 
of future polar exploration. 

First a steamer should circumnavigate the Antarctic con- 
tinent. Probably no harbor would be found where a ship 
could winter; hardly a spot has ever been found where a boat 
could land. Ross landed once at the risk of his life on a nar- 
row ledge at the foot of an ice cliff. He sailed along an ice 
cliff, two hundred feet high, in water, two thousand deep, for 
five hundred miles. At the height of the great ice age, aship 
might have sailed a thousand miles along such a cliff, a hun- 
dred or more miles out from the American coast, from off 
Cape Cod, to Newfoundland and Labrador, or along the 
European coast, from a hundred miles off Ireland to the North 
Cape. 

At the foot of the volcanoes Erebus and Terror, at the west 
end of Ross's great icy barrier, there were still no harbors, as 
all the bays were filled with glaciers. But still some place will 
undoubtedly be found, in that more than five thousand miles 
of coast, where a party can be landed with supplies to main- 
tain a permanent station. The importance to science of the 
study of this glacial continent is incalculable. 





EpiIson’s RIVAL.—Demorest’s Family Magazine, New York, 
August.—Edison hasa rival and collaborator in Gianna Bettini, 
formerly a lieutenant in the Italian army. Bettini has in- 
vented a new phonograph, which he considers much superior 
to Edison's. As in the apparatus of the phonograph, and 
gtaphophone of Edison, the sonorous disk notes the modula- 
tions of the voice on the dial, by means of needle points, 
with the improved difference that a number of needle points, 
arranged to form rays, gather the oscillations from the various 
points of the sonorous disk, toa common centre, and thence 
transmit them together to the cylinder. In this way a ful- 
ness of sound, and a clearness and precision not yet attained 
by the graphophone nor phonograph are obtained. The in- 
ventor says, that by means of this apparatus sixty per cent. of 
the body of sound communicated to it can be rendered. It 
can be heard clearly and distinctly at a distance of one hun- 
dred feet. The composition of the cylinder is also an inven- 
tion of Bettini, and much more sensitive to the voice than the 
wax cvlinder. 
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CHRIST, THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE WORLD. 
PROF. SAMUEL M. Woopsrivc:. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, New York, July. 

THE Prophets of Israel had no fear of exciting too lofty ex- 
pectations in the hearts of the people concerning the glory of 
the coming Messiah. Allthat was great in office, attractive in 
grace, beautiful in nature, was attributed to the Coming One. 

If we look at the field Christ was to enter, brief observation 
will lead to the discovery that our human race lives in three 
realms, involved like the light and the atmosphere, and yet 
each distinct and demanding special investigation. These 
are the Realm of Power, the Realm of Truth, and the Realm 
of Moral Law; and into each of these our Redeemer comes to 
fulfil His offices as King, as Prophet, and as High Priest. 

To prepare the way for the comprehension of the high 
priestly work of Christ, it would seem needful to glance at His 
kingly and prophetical offices in their fulfilment. He came 
as the Redeemer and Deliverer to remove every obstacle in 
the way of our salvation. What was the fact in regard to the 
tremendous powers of nature in which we lived and had our 
being? In all nations it had been seen and felt, that nature 
with its mighty agencies was too strong for man, and had 
become antagonistic and destructive. His whole life seemed 
to be a battle against the forces of nature. The winds, the 
waves, cold, fire, reptiles, animals, trees with poisonous fruits, 
the sun smiting by day and the moonby night, invisible dis- 
eases, famine and pestilence seemed conspiring to destroy 
him from the earth, and to prove to him that he was no longer 
a master of nature, which seemed to refuse him even a knowl- 
edge of God. Just here we discover the significance of the 
miracles of Christ. They were not mere proofs of His com- 
mission. To comprehend His miracles we must understand 
that He is acting as the true King of the world, subduing, by 
His power, its antagonistic forces. In healing leprosy and all 
manner of diseases, in casting out demons, in feeding the 
hungry thousands, in hushing the raging winds and waves, 
He has always before Him this consistent purpose. He pro- 
claims himself the master of the world and all its forces. And 
yet this is but the external sign of His power. It is in the 
invisible realms He is seen as the Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle. Christ entered single handed into 
conflict with the principalities and powers of hell, and broke 
their awful power. A third conquest of Christ as our true 
King was over death, and that at least to even the dullest 
unbeliever is palpable reality. Let men reason as they may, 
death is a horror; it is the summing up of all the horrors of 
the world; and every Christian knows that Christ conquered 
this great enemy. Now if we turn to His prophetic office, we 
find the same display of majesty. He is not a mere earthly 
teacher. He is the Truth itself. It is noteworthy, that in the 
presence of Pilate He claims His title as King, not in the realm 
of power, but of truth :—Thou sayest I am a King. 

But entering another domain, Christ has done nothing for 
the deliverance of the race, unless He enters also for us the 
domain of justice. Vainly does He command all the warring 
elements of nature into harmony, if He cannot adjust our rela- 
tions with that invisible power, whose vengeance had fallen 
upon all the lands, and awakened the terrors of all genera- 
tions. To discern the glory of Christ as High Priest of the 
nations, it is necessary that we should see that the realm of 
law is no imaginary thing, that justice in the current of human. 
history is no imaginary ‘element. The settlement of the 
question of wrong with the invisible Judge has called for 
priests and victims. The religions of the world have been 
chiefly founded upon terror. Human sacrifices have been 


offered by almost all peoples, and although in later ages the 
custom may have rested upon the faith that the deity is 
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malignant, there can be no doubt it was originally based upon 
the consciousness that man is a wrong doer, and dare not 
meet his just judge. 

As we now turn the mind directly to the Priesthood of 
Christ, two or three questions seem to require an answer. If 
He isthe High Priest, why does He not during His earthly 
life distinctly proclaim Himself as such? Unmistakably He 
claims to be King, and by many implications at least .He 
represents Himself as the authoritative Prophet, yet in nota 
sin sle instance does He say to His people I am also a Priest. 
We answer He does most distinctly proclaim His priestly 
work. In the sacrament of His Supper, He officially declared 
that His blood was shed for the remission of sins. The one 
object for the gaze of the sinner is the Cross, the Altar of Sac- 
rifice ; hence the central mystery of our holy religion is the 
Lord’s Supper, the Broken Body, the Blood shed for the 
remission of sins. 





THE DIFFICULTIES IN SCRIPTURE, 
THE REv. HowarpD Crospsy, D.D., LL.D. 
Magazine of Christian Literature, New York, August. 

THE Bible is a composite of apparently sixty-six books 
(which may be reduced to fifty-seven) written by at least forty 
different authors during a period of fifteen hundred years. 
That a work thus constituted should have substantial unity 
is a wonder unparalleled in the history of literature. This 
fact, if carefully considered, would alone prove that a Divine 
influence has marked its production. There is no conflict of 
doctrine anywhere in the Bible. 

1. The oppositions that men have alleged between the Old 
Testament and the New have been the results of superficial 
thought. Changes have been rung on theantagonism of Law 
and Gospel, as if the Old Testament prescribed good works as 
the efficient means of salvation, while the New Testament 
prescribed faith, when the truth is that the Old Testament is 
full cf faith and the Gospel, and exhibits God's holy law as a 
rule of life for those who accept salvation by faith in the sac- 
rifice appointed of God. 

2. Next to this difficulty about the two Testaments we may 
place the doctrinal difficulties that men find in the teaching 
concerning the fall of man, the incarnation of the Word, the 
substituted sacrifice, the salvation by faith, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. These doctrines are said to be contrary to the 
reasonable propositions that God would not let man sin ; that 
God, who is Spirit, could not be man; that one suffering 
for another is unjust and does not meet the end of punish- 
ment; that works have more merit than faith, and that to 
confound the Divine Spirit with man’s spirit is absurd. But 
a free will in man implies the power to sin. If man was made 
in the image of God, there is nothing incredible in the Son of 
God becoming man. In Him thus becoming man and suffer- 
ing, man’s sin was punished in man, and the saved are those 
who, by the indwelling of the Divine Spirit are made one with 
the Son of God who became man. Salvation is thus reason- 
able and in full accordance with the holiness and justice of 
God. 

3. After these difficulties come those of a lower nature. 
First, there is the difficulty about miracles. Old and New 
Testaments both narrate many miracles, and if these are false- 
hoods the revelation is a cheat. Those who would eliminate 
the miracles destroy the whole authority of the Bible, for 
they are interwoven with the whole text of Scripture. But 
miracles, instead of being a difficulty, ought to be a witness 
to the truth of Scripture. A revelation demands a miracle. 
We can conceive of none without. If God cannot do works 
impossible to man, then there is no God. The proof of mira- 
cles is that of ordinary human testimony. 

4. After the difficulty regarding miracles and the super- 
natural, which I assert to have no basis in reason, may be put 





the matter of discrepancies in Scripture. When we take 
these up, we find that avery large proportion of them may 
most readily and reasonably be referred to clerical error in 
copying manuscripts. Especially is this the case with num- 
bers, which were denoted in manuscript by light marks in 
connection with letters. How often among ourselves do we 
find a 3 copied as 5,or the letter o confounded with the 
cipher 0. Errors in translation may be added as causing 
apparent conflicts of thought. 

5. Another class of alleged difficulties is based on the 
silence of the Word. Because the Scripture has not explained, 
therefore the objector says the difficulty is inexplicable. The 
silence in the historic record regarding many of the rites pre- 
scribed in the Mosaic law is made the ground for counting 
that law an invention of a late age. This argument from 
silence is always a rickety one. You make it efficient 
only when many conditions are supplied. By itself it will 
bear no weight. We might prove that the British Parliament 
did not exist in 1776, because the Declaration of Independence 
mentions the King only, as governing Great Britain. 

6. Another class of difficulties in the Scriptures belongs 
to their Oriental character. The Oriental mind is full of 
analogy and spirit. The former leads the speech to symbol- 
ism and the latter to hyperbole and paradox. Hence we have 
these figures of speech abounding in the Bible. When our 
Lord tells us that from him that hath not shall be taken away 
that which he hath; that he who findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he who loseth his life shall find it, and that we are not to 
labor for the meat that perisheth, He is using the paradoxical 
form of expression which was thoroughly understood by His 
hearers and must not be literally taken by us. When the 
sacred writer states that all Judea was baptized of John in 
Jordan, his hyperbole could mislead only an idiot. Especially 
will these hyperboles appear in the prophets and in the Apoca- 
lypse. Literal interpretations would be absurd. 





THE NICENE CREED, 
J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, August. 


WHEN the heretic Arius threw the Christian world intoa 
state of agitation by denying that the Second Person of the 
Trinity was an eternally existent being, the first Ecumenical 
Council of the Christian Church assembled in the year 325 of 
our era to deal with this first great schism. That Council, 
which sat in the city of Nicza in Asia Minor, was the author 
of the compendium of doctrine which (with some insignificant 
changes made in the fourth and the Fi/ogue added to it in 
the sixth century) is now known as the Nicene Creed. This 
Creed, while retaining its high place in the Eastern or Greek 
Church, where its recitation is the culminating point of the 
service, has since the sixth century been included in the 
liturgy of the Western or Roman Church also, and has there- 
fore been justly described as a more Ecumenical Creed than 
the Apostles’ Creed or the Athanasian creed, which have 
never been fully naturalized in the Oriental churches. 

The first unique feature of the Nicene Creed is the 
clearness with which it defines the doctrine of the Divinity 
of Christ by applying to him the word ésuootews to denote 
his oneness of essence with the Father. This makes the Creed 
valuable as a standard of orthodoxy—a standard by which the 
corrupt Church of the Middle Ages was prevented from losing 
sight of the central truth of Christianity and thus relapsing 
into Paganism. 

Another distinguishing mark of the Nicene Creed is its an- 
tiquity. Reaching its completed form, as it all but did in the 
fourth century, it is a sublime epitome of Christian belief, is- 
suing from what has been characterized as an ignorant and 
semi-barbarous age, and thus, like a flower, blooming on the 
brink of a glacier as evidence, at a distance from sun'mer 
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skies, of the inherent vitality of nature, it testifies in the 
midst of surrounding deadness to the energizing power of the 
Spirit thatabidesin the Church. And here it may be observed 
that in the fifteen centuries which have elapsed since the 
Creed was promulgated, the world has not only changed but 
been revolutionized in governments, in manners and customs, 
in art and in science. All else has become effete; but here 
is a summary of the beliefs of the ancient Church abiding as a 
manual of doctrine for the modern Christian, and thus 
affording irrefutable testimony that the Christian faith is 
the unchangeable truth of God, the one thing which is the 
same yesterday and to-day and forever. 

The fact that this Creed is coming into more extended con- 
gregational use is an indication of a growing fondness for 
liturgical worship, a healthful tendency of our times. Two 
widely differing factions in the Church—the puritans and the 
rationalists—agree in condemning all forms of congregational 
worship. The puritan is incited to this condemnation by his 
antipathy to Romanism, that is, by his jealous love of pure 
doctrine; the rationalist is led to it by his religious indiffer- 
ence, that is, by his indifference to doctrine in general. The 
sagacious, full-orbed Christian, wisely avoiding both extremes 
of opinion, recognizes that a liturgy enables the congregation 
to join in public worship, makes the voice of the Church Uni- 
versal resound above the individual utterance of the perchance 
erring preacher, and unites the believers of the past and the 


present in one and the same confession of Christian faith and 
hope. 





THEOLOGICAL PIRACY. 
THE REVEREND VARNUM LINCOLN. 
Universalist Quarterly, Boston, Fuly. 

THEFT, as defined by eminent jurists and unabridged lexi- 
cons, isthe taking of the property of another without any 
right or leave. The term is commonly limited to that form of 
property which is material and tangible in its quality and 
character. There are however other kinds of wealth or pos- 
sessions that may be clandestinely appropriated, that are of 
far more value than golden coin or material substance. 
Authors often complain of piracy in literature, editors that 
their articles are used without credit or consent, clergymen 
even that their sermons, or parts of them, are literally stolen. 
The greatest English poet paints the hypocrite as one “ who 
steals the livery of heaven.”” And one by false reports and 
insinuations may steal the good name of another. Without 
multiplying these, they are, as will be clearly recognized, some 
of the different methods by which a person may appropriate 
to himself the property or labors of another to which he is 
neither morally nor legally entitled. 

To this catalogue we propose in the present paper to add 
another form of piracy or theft extensively practised in the 
religious world, and which may be termed theological. 

We repeat nothing new, though the form of statement may 
seem something unusual, perhaps startling, when we say that 
thousands of professing Christians, honest, devout, and rigidly 
upright in everything else, are clearly open to the charge, 
under certain circumstances, and in peculiar trying exigencies, 
of stealing their theology. 

Speaking without figure or exaggeration, we think that we 
as a Class of Christian believers, have serious cause for com- 
plaint, that so many who differ from us on the subject of 
religion, should be guilty on certain occasions of using our 
religious ideas without giving any credit or expressing any 
gratitude. That when their own feeble lamps fail to illumi- 
nate the darkness that surrounds their minds, they should 
seize upon our torches, and use the light of our faith to make 
their way calm, radiant and hopeful. ; 

Impressive facts are of frequent occurrence in this world of 
uncertainty and death, that prove beyond question that Chirs- 





tian men and women are seriously amenable to the indictment 
of religious theft. When their own theology teaches them 
that a lately lost son or daughter, having died unconverted, is 
lost eternally, they remember with relief that there is a neigh- 
bor who believes in a more benevolent and cheerful faith, and 
to this they nowturn for comfort and light. They coolly 
abandon their own theology for a season, and appropriate to 
their spiritual use the broader and brighter hopes of an- 
other. 

If a neighbor of mine has built a cistern so small and shal- 
low, that when the ground is parched and the heavens are as 
brass Overhead, it contains no water, it is only Christian char- 
ity on my part to bid him quench his thirst from my cistern fed 
from perennial springs among the mountains. But knowing 
that this same person, while stealthily drawing from my copious 
fountain in time of need, proclaims the utility and excellence 
of his own shallow water supply, it requires a remarkable stretch 
of patience and charity, to reconcile such a practice with the 
highest principles of honor and fair dealing. The Christian 
who proclaims the doctrine of eternal misery as his creed, has 
no business with the doctrines of Universalism at funerals. 
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OUR ARMY AND MILITIA. 
GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN. 
North American Review, New York, August. 


To “ obey orders” is a large factor in the problem of mili- 
tary life; but there must be some to give orders, and it is for 
these that instruction is chiefly needed. Other professions 
have their epitome of knowledge, or vade mecum,; but the 
military profession offers only the Articles of War, which 
amount to “ You'll be damned if you do, and you'll be damned 
if you don’t.” 

Every army contemplates the use of physical force, to 
achieve some result at the least cost of life and treasure and 
with the largest promise of success. Recorded history illus- 
trates the science of war better than any abstract treatise; 
but the study of recorded history is too long, complicated and 
massive for the common Officer or soldier, and therefore con- 
densation is necessary, if not imperative. 

The history of the world is chiefly made up of wars—con- 
flicts of self-interest or opinion. Many good soldiers find in 
the Greek phalanx and Roman legion the counterparts of the 
modern battalion and corps d’armée ; but I am convinced that 
modern governments and modern armies have their origin 
in, the so-called, Dark or Middle Ages, between the downfall 
of the Roman Empire and the discovery of America. 

Students of the military profession may therefore safely 
begin with the chronicles of the Middle Ages, ‘“ England, 
France, Spain and Adjoining Countries,” 1320-1461, by Sir 
John Froissart. These “ Chronicles” are valuable by reason 
of faithful description of the habits, customs and thoughts of 
that period; and from them can be traced many of the 
usages and customs which now prevail in all armies. 

In 1779 was published in America Baron Steuben’s tactics, 
containing the manual of arms for our Revolutionary army. 
The musket was then a flint-lock muzzle-loader, with single 
ball or ball and buckshot, effective at about one hundred 
yards, and with a recoil as dangerous to the soldier as were 
the bullets to the object aimed at. About 1845 the percussion 
cap took the place of the flint. Now, in 18go, every recruit 
knows that he can load his rifle and fire it from five to twenty 
times a minute, thereby exhausting his supply of sixty rounds 
in a few minutes; whereas, as late as our Civil War, forty 
rounds in the cartridge-box and twenty in the haversack were 
a full allowance for a day’s fighting. 
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Meantime, corresponding changes have occurred in cannon. 
Armor plates of steel twenty inches thick are used to protect 
the vital parts of ships and even the gunners. It seems to 
me that no matter how powerful naval guns may be fabricated, 
land guns can be built stronger, while steam and hydraulic 
power may raise the gun, fire with precision, and lower away 
behind the invulnerable earth; so that the old ratio is not 
changed—five guns on land are equal to a hundred afloat. 


Anything which attempts to limit danger to person in war 
isa mistake. The engine of a man-of war should be securely 
protected by armor, but the fighting decks and bulwarks 
should be thin, so as to let the shot go through as quickly as 
possible. The same of sea-coast forts. A few twelve-inch 
rifles at the salients bearing on sea-channels with steel 
casemates, an abundance of cheaper ten- or fifteen-inch bar- 
bette or embrasure guns, with spherical cast-iron shot well 
handled, supplemented by entanglements and _ torpedoes, 
will make our chief seaports comparatively safe against any 
modern fleet. 

It takes much time to fabricate the best modern guns; 
therefore a supply should be obtained and stored where 
needed. In like manner field guns should be provided and 
stored in the usual arsenals. A new army requires six guns 
to a thousand men; but experience will reduce the number to 
three or even one. 

The chief use of cavalry in a modern army is to supply in- 
formation ; to watch flank movements; to fight on foot, and 
when the enemy is in retreat to pursue and gather the fruits 
of victory. They are “the eyes of the army.” 

The young army officer should attend with scrupulous 
fidelity to the duties of the garrison or post to which he is 
assigned, and should have no other business. No man can 
be a good soldier, if his thoughts and interests are elsewhere. 
Above all he must be unswerving in his allegiance to his Gov- 
ernment and the officers appointed to administer it. With 
its politics he has nothing whatever to do. 

Every army officer is required to know the history of his 
Own country, its institutions and its wars. He should study 
the “History of the Formation of the Constitution,” by 
Bancroft, and the precepts of Washington. ‘“ The Rights of 
War and Peace,” by Hugo Grotius, should, however, be his 
text-book. I would also commend to him the study of two 
papers by General Garfield, published in the March-April and 
May-June numbers of the North American Review. 

In time of war the armies of the United States are rightfully 
and lawfully invested with extraordinary powers always sub- 
ject to the National Government; and it is to the interest of 
every citizen that the army officers should be not only honest 
and patriotic, but intelligent and learned enough to under- 
stand the nature of the power thus imposed on them. The 
military code is as much the law of the land as the law mer- 
chant, and is now so recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Courts-martial are statutory courts of record. 

Gen. Washington was an earnest advocate of a national 
army, but thought the militia had been more hurtful than 
serviceable. He, however, always favored a well-regulated 
militia, like our modern State guard, as auxiliary to the 
national or regular army, and recommended it in his speeches 
to Congress. Healso, inhis last personal address to Congress, 
laid the foundation for the Military Academy at West Point. 
Congress has generally been liberal to the Military Academy, 
but the “ well-regulated militia” have been sadly neglected. 
These number 8,104,028 men, of whom not one in the hun- 
dred is armed, equipped, and organized, or even professes any 
knowledge of the art of war. Sections 1625, 1628, and 1632 of 
the U. S. Revised Statutes as they stand to-day provide that 
every able bodied male citizen resident of the respective 
States, not under eighteen or over forty-five years of age, shall 
be enrolled tn the militia, and after notice of enrolment, be 





constantly provided with a good musket or fire-lock, or rifle, 
bayonet, belt, cartridges, etc. There is also a provision that 
commissioned officers “shall be armed with a sword or hanger 
and spontoon,” and further provision that each dragoon shall 
“furnish himself with a serviceable horse,” etc. 

I, for one, will honor the member of Congress who will 
make even an effort to repeal these most ridiculous sections 
and substitute laws in accordance with the spirit of the age. 
The regular army should be made, in organization, discipline, 
and equipment, the best possible ; and the State guards should 
have identically the same organization, drill, uniform and 
equipment, so as to constitute the reserve of the regular army, 
subject, of course, to State authority, but ready, as far as can 
be, if called into the service of the United States. The cost 
of ‘‘ organizing, arming, and disciplining" should be borne by 
the nation. 

It is impracticable for the General Government to arm and 
equip the eight millions of ‘enrolled militia,”” but out of them 
can easily be organized one man in each hundred, to be dis- 
tributed fro rata among the forty-four States. To these the 
General Government should supply arms, equipment, uniform, 
tents, and the same pay as regulars when called into active 
service, and these “ seect militia”’ should be subject to inspec- 
tion by the [nspector-General’s department of the national 
army. 

All regiments, infantry, artillery, or cavalry, should have 
three battalions of four companies in time of peace. The 
third battalion may be reduced to a mere skeleton, and util- 
ized at a recruiting station or as a guard toa fort or depot. 
No company liable to be called onat a moment’s notice should 
have less than two commissioned officers, ten non-commis- 
sioned officers and sixty privates. Allowing twenty-five en- 
listed men for the companies of the third, or reserve, battal- 
ion, there would be 29,600 enlisted men in all, or about the 
strength of one of our corps d’armée in the late war. 

There are many members of Congress of ample experience 
who are likely to be on military committees, who can reduce 
to the form of a Bill the ideas I have endeavored, in the most 
general terms, to point out. Now is the time to act; and as 
our Constitution declares that a well-regulated militia is 
necessary to the security of a free State, I say, with the sailor, 
‘‘make it so.” 

In my judgment a good, well-managed garrison on the 
frontier, or anywhere, is the best possible school for generals, 
and even staff officers; and I should regard it a fatal mistake 
to withdraw the cavalry and artillery from the School of Ap- 
plication at Fort Leavenworth. The three arms of the ser- 
vice should be associated in daily duties, on drill, and on the 
march, so that when war compels them te assemble in the 
same army their habits will be already established. Out of 
these will come the natural leaders, who can select the neces- 
sary staff of assistants. 





IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN. 


THEODORE CHILD. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, August. 


BERLIN is a city absolutely wanting in charm, whether of 
situation, of general aspect, or of historical souvenirs. It 
has, nevertheless, its sights and wonders—almost all concen- 
trated in Unter den Linden, an avenue of linden trees which 
are neither regularly planted nor flourishing, but are famous. 
Some of the sights in this avenue which deserve special 
mention are the Brandenburgh Gate, the monument of Frede- 
rick the Great, the Zeughaus or Arsenal, and the Café Bauer. 

The Brandenburgh Gate has its congruities. It is built on 
the model of the Propylza of Athens, but forms the entrance to 
the Thiergarten or zodlogical gardens; and it is adorned with 
Doric columns, but the columns are covered with stucco. 
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The monument of Frederick the Great is an equestrian 
statue of the monarch which, with the finely conceived pedes- 
tal on which it stands, forms an imposing structure more than 
forty feet high. 

The Zeughaus is an immense military museum, which, 
amongst much that is curious and interesting, contains three 
“Halls of Glory.” These Halls are intended to commemorate 
Prussian heroes and their exploits, but the reflection which 
the pictures in them suggest is, that the Germans may know 
how to win victories but they do not know howto paint them. 
Here it may be added, that there are other museums in Ber- 
lin, such as the Ethnographical, the Industrial Art, and the 
Royal Museums, which are treasures of art and models of 
arrangement, as well as of respectful and splendid hospi- 
tality; but that the characteristic feature of the sights in 
Berlin, regarded as a whole, is that they are calculated to foster 
‘the military spirit of the people and remind them of the vic- 
tories of the Hohenzollerns. 

The Café Bauer is an establishment, brilliant with electric 
lights and decorate with classical frescoes, which is held 
by the citizens of Berlin to be one of the sights of the capital, 
because its style is modern Viennese, and Vienna, in the esti- 
mation of the Berliner, Vienna, is the well-spring of civili- 
zation and refinement. But the Café Bauer is not the only in- 
stitution of its kind. There is the Rathskeller, a vast under- 
ground restaurant, the walls of which are adorned with 
allegorical paintings and inscriptions in praise of drink and 
good cheer. There is also Kroll’s establishment, which is a 
combination of beer-garden, concert-hall, theatre and restaur- 
ant, and is adorned with abundant natural vegetation as well 
as with flora of cast-iron and zinc. And these references to 
the pleasure resorts in Berlin suggest an observation with re- 
spect to those who frequent them. The Berliners boast that 
they criticise everything in heaven and earth, and their 
method of filling up their leisure time is a proof of their 
intellectual activity ; but their three preoccupations seem to 
be Kaiser, war and beer, and of these the first, the last and 
the most enduringly popular, is beer. 








Books. 


Modern Ideas of Evolution as Related to Revelation and Science. By 
Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL. D., F. R. S., etc. 12mo, 
pp. 290. The Religious Tract Society, London. 18g0. 

Sir William Dawson is of the opinion that Darwinism has attained 
to its completion and has entered on a process of disintegration, since 
the disciples of Darwin are beginning to change widely in their beliefs 
and to found new schools. Sir William thinks that a careful scrutiny 
of the developments that have followed the publication of the Origin 
of Species will show that, despite the efforts of so-called theistic and 
Christian evolutionists, these developments have tended constantly to 
a lower and lower depth of material agnosticism, and at the same time 
of debasement of natural science into a jumble of false classifications 
and visionary speculations. At the same time, however, he supposes 
it may be possible to rescue from the Darwinian philosophy some 
grains of truth entirely consistent with a belief in a living God and the 
Christian faith. It is claimed that while the Bible does not commit 
itself to any hypotheses of evolution, it does not exclude those up to a 
certain point. 

Proceeding to argue these points, the author begins by asking, 
** What is evolution?” In answering this question, it is maintained 
that the adherents of evolution have become divided into distinct 
schools, differing materially from each other and from the original 
Darwinism, though all agree in claiming Darwin as a master and in 
upholding his merit as a great discoverer. The modern hypotheses 
of evolution present themselves to the Christian under two aspects, 
the theistic and the atheistic or agnostic, for the two last are practi- 
cally the same. The theistic evolutionist holds that God creates, but 
that created things may have power of spontaneous evolution, under 
laws whereby they may pass into new and higher forms. The atheist 








and the agnostic eliminate the idea of a Creator, and reduce every- 
thing to the action of atoms and forces supposed to be practically and 
inherently omnipotent. They thus make of these atoms a supreme 
god, attributing to them the same powers assigned by the theist to 
the Creator. 

In a chapter on ‘‘ The Origin of Life” it is remarked that Darwin’s 
book, The Origin of Spectres by Natural Selection, tells nothing about 
the origin of species. It merely discusses certain possible mcdes of 
“* descent with modification,” whereby new species may be derived 
from those already existing. Natural selection again, if there is such 
a thing, can take place only after species already exist with numerous 
individuals to be selected from ; and unless it is merely another name 
for chance, it implies also an intelligent selecting power or agency. 
Darwin, it is claimed, made an error in statement, proceeding from a 
fundamental confusion in his mind, he being, though of transcendent 
gifts as an observer, very defective as a reasoner. The initial] ques- 
tion is, How did that which possesses organization and life originate 
from that which is destitute of these properties? In answer to this 
question, Darwinism, it is maintained, gives us nothing but certain 
doctrines, to believe either of which in the present state of science is 
simply an act of faith, not of that kind which is based on testimony or 
evidence, however slight, but of that unreasoning kind which we 
usually stigmatize as mere credulity and superstition. 

It is maintained in a chapter on ‘‘ The Apparition of Species in 
Geological Time,’’ that the general conclusions of the more expe- 
rienced paleontologists or students of fossils show how little of real 
support the facts of the earth’s history give to the pseudo-gnosis of 
agnostic and monistic evolution. Some of these conclusions are : (1) 
That the chain of life in geological time presents a wonderful testi- 
mony to the reality of a beginning. (2) The geological record in- 
forms us that the general laws of nature have continued unchanged 
from the earliest periods to which it relates until the present day. (3) 
Throughout the geological history there is progress toward greater 
complexity and higher grade, along with degradation and extinction. 
(4) There is thus a continued plan and order in the history of life 
which cannot be fortuitous, and which is coincident with the gradual 
perfection of the physical condition of the earth itself. (5) The prog- 
ress of life in geological time has not been uniform and uninterrupt- 
ed. (6) There is no direct evidence that in the course of geological 
time one species has been gradually or suddenly changed into an- 
other. 

After chapters on ‘‘ Monistic Evolution” ; ‘‘ Agnostic Evolution”’ ; 
‘* Theistic Evolution” ; ‘‘ God in Nature” ; and ‘‘ Man in Nature ;” 
the author concludes that it will be the safest as well as the most carcid 
and truthful course, both for the scientific worker and the theologian, 
to avoid committing himself to any of the current forms of evolution. 
The amount of assumption and reasoning ina vicious circle involved 
in these renders it certain, in the opinion of the author, that none of 
them can long survive. Onthe other hand, it is admitted, that the 
extensive investigations as to fact and the varied discussiors which 
have arisen out of Darwinism, cannot fail to leave an impress on sci- 
ence and to increase our knowledge, at least as to the modes of crea- 
tive development. 

Out of the discussion in his book, Sir William thinks that there 
arise certain principles to which one may hold without fear of Leirg 
dislodged by any assailant. 

I. No system of the universe can dispense with a First Cause, c\¢r- 
naland self-existent. and the First Cause must necessarily Le the 
living God, whose will is the ultimate force and the origin of natvral 
law. 

II. In studying natural things, we must keep before our minds the 
certainty that the laws which we can ascertain have no validity exccft 
as expressions of the power behind nature. 

Ill. While we are justified in taking an anthropomorphic view of 
the operations of God as being ourselves spiritually in His image, we 
must bear in mind that in many important respects He must infinitely 
transcend us and our modes of thought. 

IV. It results from this that material nature cannot fully reveal God 
to us. 

V. Creation was not an instantaneous process, but extended through 
periods of vast duration. In every stage we may rest assured that 
God, like a wise builder, used every previous course as a support for 
the next ; that He built each succeeding story of the wonderful edifice 
on that previously prepared for it ; and that His plan developed itself 
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as His werk proceeded. So far, there must have been evolution and 
development. 

VI. Even our ideas of design and final cause must be held in sub- 
jection to the infinite nature of God. 

VII. The material universe, while by the power and divine attri- 
butes present in it our minds may be enlarged and elevated, cannot 
fully satisfy the demands of our religious life. However we may be 
instructed and elevated by the marvellous exhibition of divinity in 
nature ; however God may shine within ourselves by the light of 
conscience, we must find ourselves surrounded by those inscrutable 
mysteries with which the great minds of antiquity so manfully strove, 
and which are soclearly presented us in the discussion of Job with his 
friends. It is plain that if it has pleased God to reveal Himself 
directly to man, in addition to the indirect revelation of nature, 
and to the testimony of our moral intuiticns, this must be a 
great gain. Hence men have yearned for such revelation and have 
believed that it has been given by the Spirit of God in the visions of 
prophets and the narratives of holy men of old, and in these last 
times by the divine Son of God Himself. 
must turn, trusting to Him for salvation and looking forward to the 
ultimate finality in His coming kingdcm, in which only can be per- 
fectly manifested the great designs of the Almighty Father, 


The New Psychic Studies in their Relation to Christian Thought. By 
Franklin Johnson, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls, New York and London. 


This little work is a bold and by no means injudicious attempt to 
grasp the weapons of psychic science, and wield them in the cause of 
Christianity. 

The author sets out by recalling Hugh Miller’s warning to the 
clergy forty years ago to equip themselves to vindicate the Evidences 
against the threatened assaults of Physical Science. Had this warn- 
ing been heeded in time (the author contends), the field carefully sur- 
veyed, and the forces wisely disposed, they might have held the field 
without being subjected to the harassments and loss they have ex- 
perienced, and which are attributable to their Leing taken by sur- 
prise by a foeman of whose strength and tactics they were equally 
ignorant. 

To the author, at least, this past experience has proved a practical 
lesson. In the dawn of psychic science he recognizes a new weapon 
which the enemy may possibly seek to turn against the Church; and 
that to avoid being taken at a disadvantage it will be necessary to 
study his recent movements, and to stand ready to meet him with 
arms equal to his own. 

The psychic studies, the subject of consideration in Dr. Johnson’s 
work, are not those pertaining to the ordinary operations of mind, 
but the phenomena of thought-transference, somnemLuli:m, mes mer- 
ism, etc., which seem to lie in the dim borderland between the 
spirit and the body ; that class of phenomena, in fact, which the 
British Society for Psychical Research has taken up for investigation. 

The Reverend author not only awards all due credit to the Society 
for the ability, care and honesty of purpose brought to the investiga- 
tion, but generally accepts its conclusions not merely as indisputable, 
but as throwing a new light upon inspiration, prophecy and miracle, 
and bringing them into the domain of natural law. 

In the opinion both of the Psychical Society and the author, it ap- 
pears to be established beyond controversy that some persons have the 
power, under favorable conditions, to read the mind of certain others. 
And in this assumed fact the author finds a ready response to those who 
object to inspiration and revelation, that the eitadel of the soul is not 
assailable save through the ordinary avenues of the senses. The new 
psychic studies render it apparent that the majority of men have very 
little receptive capacity, but there are some few pronounced excep- 
tions, and it is precisely these few endowed by nature for the recep- 
tion of thought by direct impression, whom God has chosen for the 
direct communication of his will. Furthermore, as there are persons 
who can take into their minds a specially clear and accurate transcript 
of the thoughts of others, it is no longer difficult to see how men were 
made capable of infallible inspiration ; nor to understand why this 
chosen few were commissioned to reveal His will to the many. 

Great stress is laid on the possible influence of telepathy in prayers 
and there is a recognition that mind-cure, prayer-cure and faith-cure 
probably owe their efficacy to the same cause, that is, to the sym- 
pathetic influence of the mind of the operator upon the patient, 


To Jesus Christ all mens 


God raises up the sick in answer to our prayers, it is not necessarily 
a miracle—the result is probably achieved by natural law, and not in 
violation of it ; and if a brother is turned from his evil ways in answer 
to prayer, it may be that the first step in the process is the telepathic 
disturbance set up in his mind by the anxiety of others in his 
behalf, rendering. him receptive of Divine influence to complete 
the work. 

Two or three short chapters are devoted to demons and demoniac 
possession, and the author expresses the opinion, that while many of 
the phenomena of modern spiritualism are demonstrably mere tricks of 
interested persons, there are others which appear to suggest a revival 
of demonism. The generally immoral tendencies of Planchette are 
attributed toa demoniac nature, and the purposeless, unintelligent 
and annoying rappings in haunted houses are attributed to the same 
source. John Wesley’s well-known narrative of the disturbances in 
his father’s house at Epworth in Lincolnshire is given in full in illus- 
tration. 

Summarizing the work of the Psychical Society, and the conclusion 
reached, it is contended that the Christian has no reason to regret 
that which has been already done, nor to fear that which is to follow ; 
on the contrary he may hope to learn much that shall tend to confute 
infidelity, to break the bonds of superstition, to check vice and crime, 
and to illustrate the teachings of his holv religion. 


The Scratch Club. H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Prof. of Music, Uni- 
versity of Penna. Poet-Lore Co., Philadelphia. 


** THE SCRATCH CLUB” purports to be a quartette club of musicians. 
who meet periodically to play string quartettes. A constant visitor to 
the meetings is Dr. Goodman, who after the playing is over, joins with 
the others in the discussion of various musical topics. As Dr. Good- 
man knows nothing about music, but is fond of it, his questions and 
suggestions bring up many interesting points of discussion in musical 
art which could only occyr to the layman. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed are the relative merits of vocal and instrumental music, the 
power of music for expression, the relation of acoustics to music, pro- 
gramme music, musical prejudices, international copyright in music. 
What Dr. Clarke’s own view may be on any of the subjects under dis- 
cussion is difficult to discover, for every point of view is brought out 
through the medium of his characters, so the reader is left to settle 
the problems himself. He may either agree with Dalton that the piero 
is the selo instrument par excellence, since it is the only instrument 
in which melody, harmony, accompaniment and expression are under 
the control of one mind; or with the satiric Crabbe, who exclaims: 
‘“* Now I think there is nothing like fiddle, especially the tenor fiddle, 
and Dalton’s argument about one man power is allnonsense. Doesn’t 
it follow that four men full of expression can get out four times as 
much of it as one man full of expression. When the fourfold vanity of 
expression furnishes a much wider field for the enjoyment of the lis- 
teners than the unifold. . . With regard to the piano being the 
only instrument that one man can play a complete composition on, J 
admit its truth ; hut is it an advantage? Why, put four men at a 
quartette, and they will get more out of it, and put more into it, too, 
than the composer ever dreamed of. As for the organ, I think it is 
not without meaning that a slight transposition of the letters makes it 
* groan’ !”’ 

The meetings are sometimes varied by stories from one or other of 
the members. The first one is a sermon read by Dr. Goodman, which 
is supposed to be by an old non-conformist divine of the last century. 
It is written in the literary style characteristic of those days. The 
wrong-headed old minister solemnly warns his congregation against 
the devilish temptations of music. ‘‘ Ah!” he exclaims, ‘‘ it be- 
hooves us to look carefully into these carnal gratifications, these tick- 
lings of the fleshly ear. Can a thorn bring forth figs! Can an associa- 
tion of vagabonds, of reprobates, as it is too well known all these 
fiddling and piping musicians are, bring forth works meet for repent- 
ance, or help to raise the burdens from sin-laden souls, discourse they 
never so sweetly with their cornets and sackbuts and psalteri«s, or, as 
we should say, their flutes, their fiddles, their hautboys.’’” Other stories 
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whole, the book without claiming any educational value contains 
| many hints on musical subjects which will interest both the profes-- 
sional and the layman, 
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The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


N. Y. Times (ind.), Aug. 3.—Politicians are 
greatly surprised at the political strength which 
the Farmers’ Alliance has developed this year 
in the South. In every Southerr State where 
it has been active the Alliance has attained to 
a degree of political power that surpasses the 
expectations which its leaders entertained a 
few months ago, and has even outrun their 
thopes. It has secured triumphs in Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Arkansas, and if it 
has failed in any one of these States to get all 
that it aimed at, the explanation lies in its lack 
of discretion to make good use of the power 
which it undoubtedly has had. In many ofthe 
Congressional districts of the South the Alliance 
s+has almost undisputed control of those who are to 
make the nominations inthe party conventions. 
There is every disposition manifesting in the 
‘South to accord to farmers the right to organ- 
ize with a view to political action in behalf of 
anything and everything legitimate. Perhaps 
the manner in which the several Congressmen 
and Senators have responded when they have 
been catechised as to their opinions touching 
tthe Sub-Treasury scheme is one of the best evi- 
dences of the political standing of the Alliance. 
Each of these gentlemen realizes that he may 
be writing his own political death warrant as 
he records that he is unable to give support to 
the measure in question. 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Aug. 4.—Our esteemed 
contemporary, the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
tries to take a rosy view of the great perturber 
of the political calculations of this year, be- 
Mieving that the Farmers’ Alliance movement, 
looked at in its national aspect, will undoubtedly 
result in great good to the Democratic party, 
because the Democratic party is the farmer’s 
friend. It is true that the Democratic party is 
the farmer’s friend. It is composed in so large 
measure of farmers, mechanics, and other 
working-men that it must be loyal to their 
good. But the Democratic party cannot favor 
special interests or class legislation; and 
among the principles of the Farmers’ Alliance 
are some which it is impossible for the Dem- 
ocracy tosupport. The Democratic party must 
stick to its principles whether for the moment 
it is going to be helped or hurt by the Alliance. 
The Alliance is for a year or two. The Dem- 
ocracy is immortal. 





Chicago News (Ind.), July 30.—The farmers 
have taken a hand in politics and have nearly 
demoralized the old-time party managers. 
From a few scattered county alliances, State 
and National organizations have been perfected 
by the farmers, until their power has become a 
recognized one in the politics of the day. and 
is destined for still greater importance in the 
future. No longer may it be said that the 
farmers as a class are downtrodden. When 
the millions of voters in the agricultural com- 
munities combine to secure legislation for their 
own benefit their power is quickly recognized 
by the party leaders, who will probably vie 
with each other in conciliating this new and 
amportant political factor. 





Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), Aug. t.—The 
progress of the Farmers’ Alliance in politics is 
one of the things that are attracting attention 
this year. Its course in Minnesota is well 
known. In Kansas it is making a vigorous 
campaign, with the especial object of defeating 
Senator Ingalls. In other Northern States 
Alliance tickets are in the field or soon will be. 
Thus it seems that in the South the farmers’ 
organization has for the time being succeeded 
pretty generally in putting the Democratic 
organization to rout. Not only State officers 
but members of Congress and United States 
Senators are apparently within the grasp of the 
Alliance. 


New Haven -Palladium (Rep.), July 30.— 
The more we of New England hear of the 
Farmers’ Alliance the less favorably it strikes 
us. Its chief is said to be a demagoguce of the 
most obnoxious type ; there are indications of 
‘* big head” running through the entire order, 
flushed at its mushroom success ; and some of 
the hobbies which it has nailed into its plat- 
form—as the abolition of national banks, the 
establishment of government warehouses, and 
free silver—display the cloven hoof of defunct 
greenbackism. We predict that when the move- 
ment is pushed in New England it will meet 
with resistance among the farmers themselves. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Aug. t.—‘‘ Why 
should not the farmer go into politics?” in- 
quires our esteemed ultra stalwart contempo- 
rary, the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, sagaciously 
adding, ‘‘ they are the most important contin- 
gent in every State of the broad land.” There 
will be a certain degree of pleasure among the 
farmers when they read this recognition of 
their importance by one of the thick-and-thin 
organs. The farmer is going into politics 
pretty extensively this year, and he does it 
solely because ‘‘the most important contin- 
gent” perceives that there is no hope for him 
so long as high tariff, gold bug and ‘‘ home 
market” ideas control legislation at Washing- 
ton. Why, indeed, should not the farmer go 
into politics? 

Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), Aug. 2.—Whatever 
be the result in particular States and districts, 
it is certain that the farmers’ organization will 
send quite a number of their kind to Congress, 
as many as forty now being claimed. More 
frequently than otherwise these Alliances are 
for the benefit of the Democrats, though in 
Southern States this is not precisely so; the 
few Republicans there naturally codperate with 
the new movement. Such movements are 
almost uniformly against the dominant party. 
The prospect that threatens to increase this 
power is not a promising one. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 2.—The 
Farmers’ Alliance in politics is unreasonable 
enough everywhere, but its attitude is more 
dictatorial and offensively intolerant of oppo- 
sition in the South than anywhere else. It 
simply reflects the spirit of that section and is 
treating some of the bourbon bulldozers toa 
little of their own medicine. Preposterous as 
the programme of the Alliance is, there will be 
few to pity the Democratic bosses whom it is 
driving into retirement by the impossible and 
uncompromising demands which it makes in- 
dispensable conditions of office-holding. 


Boston Post (Dem.), Aug. 2.—Among the 





foolish measures introduced at the present ses- 
sion of Congress is one so supremely foolish 
that it attracted little attention in the North 
until it was zealously taken up by the farmers 
of the West and South. This is the Sub- 
Treasury Bill. Its purpose is to make the 
United States Government lend money to 
farmers at a nominal rate of interest, holding 
their crops as security. In North Carolina the 
Alliance is bending all its energies to defeat 
the reélection of several Congressmen who 
have condemned the ‘‘ Sub-Treasury Bill.” 
In South Carolina and Georgia, in Kansas, 
and in many other Western States, the same 
policy is being pursued. To such base uses 
has this new and powerful association been 
turned. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph (Rep.), Aug. 
2.—The Farmers’ Alliance has assumed a 
leading position in Southern politics, and 
threatens disaster to the Democracy in more 
than one State where bourbonism has always 
had its way. Not only is the Alliance aspiring 
to control State offices, but Congressmen also, 
and it is going into politics in a very business- 
like way, especially in South Carolina. The 
Democrats who want to go to Congress are ina 


dilemma. Without the vote of the Alliance | 


they cannot be elected; if they accept the 
Alliance creed they must surrender the cardi- 
nal principles they have held all their lives. 


Philadelphia Times (1nd. Dem.), Aug. 2.— 
It is entirely a new thing for the farmers, as an 
industrial class, to turn up as a distinctive 
political factor in a State contest. They have 
been so docile for a time whereof the memory 
of a man runneth not to the contrary, that 
parties have assumed that the farmers could 
always be cheated with impunity. Now the 
farmers are moving in a solid body that 
threatens the ruling political powers of the 
various States as did the murmurs of the 
hordes of the Northern forests when heard in 
fated Rome. The political storm centre of the 
organized farmers is in the West and North- 
west and in the South. In every State west of 
Ohio the organized farmers hold the balance of 
power with many votes to spare, and in some 
of them they embrace, in the several organiza- 
tions acting in concert, a majority of the votes 
of the State. 





THE FARMERS’ LEAGUE. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 4.—The split in 
the Democracy of South Carolina has served 
to bring the Farmers’ Alliance into general 
prominence. The Farmers’ League corre- 
sponds in fundamental particulars to the Alli- 
ance, but, unlike the Alliance, the League is 
not a secret organization, although judging 
from what its leading officials have to say 
about it, a still hunt is more to its taste thana 
brass band. Thus far each organization has 
its own distinctive field, the Alliance culti- 
vating the South and the West, while the 
League, which was organized in Massachusetts, 
is represented chiefly in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. 

The main distinction with a differenee be- 
tween the Alliance and the League is one of 
method. The Ailiance is a political party ; 
the League, on the contrary, is content to 
work through the two long-established politi- 
cal organizations. The Alliance proposes 
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regularly to present candidates for office ; the 
League will refrain from making nominations 
unless it cannot obtain from Republican or 
Democratic nominees such pledges as it may 
choose to exact. President Knapp, of the 
Farmers’ League of this State, holds that the 
organization with which he is connected occu- 
pies the stronger position of the two because, 
as he says, ‘‘ the Alliance is a political party, 
and that will kill it.’ He further says that its 
platform will divide the farmers, and some 
will not join the Alliance on account of it. 

All that President Powell of the National 
League and President Knapp of the State 
League have to say will command the atten- 
tion of political leaders. 





TARIFF DISCUSSION. 

N.Y. Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 4.—Senators 
who are doing their best [to pass the Tariff 
Bill] are not to be censured. But it is plain 
that some are not doing their best. The 
country hasa right to expect that this most 
important measure, upon which the livelihood 
of great multitudes depends, should be acted 
upon without any unnecessary delay. The re- 
fusal of Republican Senators thus far to adopt 
any method of limiting debate makes those 
Senators personally responsible for the delay, 
for all that it costs and risks to the country, 
and for the taking of millions from American 
workers and sending these millions abroad to 
pay for goods. It is the object of the pending 
Billto check importations where American in- 
dustries are exposed to excessive competition. 
If the Bill had been passed, instead of imports 
at last year’s rate there would doubtless have 
been smaller imports by several millions. The 
harm done may be roughly reckoned at 
$10,000,000 in dry goods alone, and $22,000,- 
000 in all products, and this, too, considering 
the imports at only a single port out of many. 

The Senate cannot afford to encourage in- 
terminable controversy over every detail of 
this measure. The Bill has been a long time un- 
der discussion. It has passed the Senate as to 
most items in the form it now has. If it 


should fail now, the Republican voters through- | 


out the country will not be in doubt upon 
whom they have to place the responsibility. 
Boston Post (Dem.), Aug. 1.—While the 
Tariff Bill is making progress at a reasonably 
rapid rate in the Senate by perfunctory votes 


sustaining, item by item, the Committee's dis- | 
tribution of favors, the speech of Senator | sik abla din Cha Catt enadion bane 

: | recent < ¢ Ta estion has been 
Morrill on Wednescay marked a phase of the | 4 


proceedings somewhat out of the prescribed | 
routine. It was in some sorta display of tLe | 
danger signal. At the outset it was agreed by | 
the Senators composing the majority that there | 
would be no speeches by the supporters of the | 
Bill. Mr. Morrill’s speech shows that the sup- 
porters of the Bill have been driven from their 
position of disdainful inertia, and one of their 
wisest men has been put forward to bear the 
shock of adverse argument. 

Of yet greate: importance is the fact, which 
appears in Mr. Morrill’s speech, that the ma- 
jority in the Senate has found it necessary to 
make a record of opposition to the heretical 
views which Secretary Blaine has urged 
through official communications and private 
letters intended for publication. Senator Mor- 
rill does this calmly but forcibly. Without 


naming Mr. Blaine, he condemns utterly his 
idea of the extension of trade in foreign mar- 
kets, and demands the seclusion of the ‘‘ home 
market.” 

In regard to Mr. Blaine’s proposed recipro- 
city with the sugar-producing colonies of 
Spain, Mr. Morrill spoke with equally emphatic 
condemnation. 

This, as we have said, is the most important 
feature of Senator Morrill’s speech, which, 
taken asa whole, shows that the high tariff 
men find it necessary to defend the Tariff Bill 
not only against the tariff reformers, but 
against the heretical assaults of their quondam 
‘* great leader.”’ 


Springfield Republican, (Ind.), Aug. 2.—Sen- 
ator Plumb, of Kansas, broke from his party 
entirely on the tariff question yesterday, and 
bitterly attacked the policy of the majority. 
He had voted once or twice with the Demo- 
crats before the crockery and earthenware 
schedule had been reached, but when the Sen- 
ate took that up for consideration, and Mr. 
Allison had called attention tothe fact that 
the administrative customs law, which went 
into effect yesterday, would cause an increase 
of from Io to I5 per cent. over the present 
rates, he could restrain himself no longer. * He 
produced a letter from a Western merchant 
stating that he had paid $16.40 in duties on an 
invoice of crockery which under the revised 
McKinley Bill would be $31.32, and under the 
House tariff bill $57.12. Senator Plumb there- 
upon pronounced the whole Bill a proposed 
robbery of the people in behalf of large pro- 
tected interests. 

This is, of course a very significant utter- 
ance. No doubt Mr. Plumb stands alone 
among his party colleagues in the Senate, but 
there is not a question that he represents a 
very large Republican constituency of like 
mind. Back of this assault is not alone the 
honest conviction of a single man, but the 














opinions of the great bulk of the party in Kan- 
| sas and throughout the West. The party can- 
| not hold its forces together on the Reed-Mc- 
Kinley platform. 


| Providence Journal (nd. Rep.), Aug. 2.—Sen- 
|ator Plumb’s conspicuous attack yesterday on 
| the theories of the high protectionists and his 
| vigorous criticism of the whole underlying 
principle of the McKinley Bill will lose him no 
friends, probably, among his Western constitu- 


ents. Indeed, it is not impossible that his 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), Aug. 2—Senator 
Plumb yesterday broke away from his Republi- 
can colleagues by sustaining an amendment to 
the Tariff Bill offered by a Democrat, and 
then offering a lot of amendments himself. He 
also made a vigorous speech in opposition to 
the principle on which the McKinley Bill is 
constructed. His action yesterday is only a 
prelude, it is believed, to the more decided ac- 
tion he is going to take in tariff matters here- 
after. Mr. Paddock of Nebraska, it is to be 
noted, voted with the Senator from Kansas. 


Topeka, Kansas, Capital (Rep.), July 30.— 
The newer leaders, Reed, McKinley, Cannon 
and so on, have been unable to arouse the con- 
fidence of the people except within particular 
lines. If we were to point to one man who 
promises to come nearest to Blaine in con- 
structive statesmanship, in the faculty for get- 
ting down to the bottom of political problems 
and bringing up what the people want, we 
+should be inclined to turn to Senator Plumb. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), Aug. 2.—The 
Republicans of Kansas are not undiscerning, if 
they are violently partisan, and inthe time that 
has passed since Harrison’s inauguration they 
have learned a good many more things about 
the Republican Tariff doctrine than they knew 
before. They have learned that protection as 
enunciated by the McKinley Bill is not what 
Kansas wants. Scarcely a newspaper or poli- 
tician in the State upholds it, and there are 
very few who are not wobbly on the whole 
theory of protection. Those who defend it do 
so in a perfunctory way that always has an ex- 
cuse in it. The Farmers’ Alliance has squarely 
repudiated it, and even the Republican leaders 
dare not advocate it boldly. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Aug. 2.— 
Democratic Senators are engaged in the char- 
acteristic scheme of consuming time with 
empty speeches in orderto defeat measures 
which they know the majority approve and 
wish to enact. If there is any attempt what- 
ever to conceal this purpose the thinness of the 
disguise renders it preposterous. They are 
simply obstructing business. Yet when it is 
| proposed to adopt a rule toenable the majority 
to vote on a Bill after a reasonable time, the 
|ery goes up that the Republicans fear debate 
|and would throttle free speech. The country 
| will applaud the adoption of any device 
|to thwart this un-Republican and un- 
| American conspiracy to throttle majority 





rule. 
taken with shrewd regard to the shifting of | 


public opinion among even the Republicans of | ate Pernt. So Boe ON kom Ce eae 
‘ ni : : : | Benjamin Butterworth of Ohio, who voted for 

his sect‘on ; and certainly it would be wisdom he McKinl Tariff Bill : . 

on the part of many more Western Congress- aw ee Sey ‘ : “ — peri . 

isha 40 Mink gk aie be Mletend? lee powerful speech against its main protective 


| fore the storm of protest against excessive 
| duties and narrowed markets breaks with all 
its threatened force. 


N. Y. Evening Post (Ind:), Aug. 2.—The 
only way to find out what a Tariff Bill really 
means is to take it up, item by item, and sub- 
ject it to such scrutiny as Senator Plumb 
brought to bear yesterday upon the section re- 
lating to china, porcelain and crockery ware. 
Mr. Plumb’s speech is not to be dismissed as 
the outburst of a ‘‘ crank”’ ; it is the utterance 
of a politician who understands perfectly the 
temper of Kansas Republicans. 





features, claiming that they were excessive and 
would result in the overthrow of the Republican 
party, is having his speech extensively circulat- 
ed in Canada. He poses as an advocate of 
reciprocal trade with the Dominion, but his 
speech is in reality a strong argument against 
the movement viewed from a Canadian stand- 
point, as his figures, it they are to be relied 
upon, prove that under the former reciprocal 
treaties the United States was largely the 
gainer. If the McKinley Bill is to work such 
disastrous results to the trade of the United 





States with Canada as Mr. Butterworth pre- 
dicts, we should be the beneficiaries, and the 
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McKinley Bill instead of being detrimental to 
us should prove of decided advantage in build- 
ing up inter-provincial trade. If finally passed, 
which we very much doubt, it will prove a 
boomerang and do more to cripple and destroy 
the commerce of the United States than any 
combination of foreign powers could accom- 
plish. 

West Shore, Portland, Ore. (Ind.), Aug. 2.— 
The capitalist, the manufacturer, the man who 
controls the products of labor, seeks and re- 
ceives the protection which the tariff affords. 
The man who sells his labor has no protection 
whatever. He is compelled to enter into the 
sharpest competition with labor that is dumped 
upon our shores from foreign countries, while 
the product of that same labor in those coun- 
tries is excluded from our markets. The free 
entrance of the products of the ‘‘ pauper Jabor” 
of Europe would not be half so demoralizing 
as is the unchecked flow of that labor itself, 
with all its evil associations and elements of 
social disorder. Whether the protection be 
great or small, let it, at least, be equal. Re- 
lieve the honest toiler of the appalling disad- 
vantage of his present position and labor will 
recover its dignity, and there will be more 
happiness, more patriotism, more enlighten- 
ment in the land. We can well spare the insti- 
tutions that thrive only by injustice to the 
working people. 

Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), July 30.—Every- 
body who knows anything at all about the 
tariff question understands why the Republi- 
can Senators are loth to discuss the McKinley 
Bill, no matter what excuse the monopolistic 
organs may offer. The Democrats who have 
thus far spoken on the measure have clearly 
shown that protection is robbery. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), July 30.—The ex- 
perience of this country has been that reci- 
procity is a delusion and asnare. Every reci- 
procity treaty we have made has proved 
unsatisfactory. Any kind of reciprocity that 
interferes with our protective policy should be 
promptly rejected ; and any reciprocity treaty 
we may make is liable to interfere with that 
policy. 

Atchison, Kansas, Champion (Rep.), July 31. 
—For over thirty years Zhe Champion has ad- 
vocated and defended the protective-tariff the- 
ory. Beinga Republican journal, ithas specially 
emphasized this Republican doctrine. 

But it has recently come to believe that the 
high tariff policy is most disastrous to the inter- 
ests of the West, and therefore can no longer 
advocate it. 

What has led Zhe Champion to this conclu- 
sion, this radical change in its economic opin- 
ions? Briefly this: It has found that under 
the dominance of the protective idea the East 
has steadily grown in wealth at the expense 
and tothe detriment of the West. In other 
words, that Eastern manufacturers and capi- 
talists have increased their accumulations enor- 
mously, while the farmers of the West have, 
during the same period, made no proportion- 
ate gain, but on the contrary have been 
reduced to a condition of vassalage, of tribute- 
paying serfs. Not only so, but Eastern manu- 
facturers and capitalists have, by reason of this 
protective tariff, been placed in a position 
where their financial power gives them practi- 





cal control of our Government in all its depart- 
ments. Adue regard to our sectional preser- 
vation, our territorial interest, demands the 
adoption of free trade—commercial reciprocity 
with all nations. Let us who live here in the 
West be fools no longer. This question is 
broader than party lines and more vital than 
formal political organizations. 

Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich, July 16.—In 
consequence of the anticipated passage of the 
McKinley Bill, it has been suggested that Ger- 
many refuse to take any part in the Chicago 
Exhibition. 





FEDERAL ELECTION BILL. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Aug. 1.— 
For the purpose of determining whether the 
Lodge Federal Election Act deserves the an- 
athemas heaped upon it by those who de- 
nounce it as a ‘‘ Force Bill,’’ we have carefully 
scrutinized it, section by section, and we find 
this proposed law is simply an act for the faith- 
Sul execution of the State laws providing for the 
election of Representatives to Congress. But it 
is necessary that a number (never less than 50) 
of respectable, intelligent electors in a Con- 
gressional district shall petition for its enforce- 
ment within their district. 

In essence and effect it is nothing new, for it is 
simply an enlargement and perfecting of the 
existing law, making it more widely applicable 
and adapting it to general use, whenever the 
requisite number of citizens call for its opera- 
tion. 

There is no partisan bias, nor party machinery 
in the law. The United States Judge of each 
judicial circuit is charged with the appointment 
of a ‘‘ Chief Supervisor of Elections” for each 
judicial district into which his circuit is subdi- 
vided who must be chosen from the several 
‘* Circuit Court Commissioners” holding ap- 
pointments from the United States Circuit 
Court. It is also the duty of the court to 
select three ‘‘ Supervisors of Elections” for 
each election district, twoof whom only can 
belong to the same political party. The duties 
ot Supervisors are substantially as follows: To 
be present when and where registration under 
State laws are made, to see that frauds are not 
committed; to inquire into the process of 
naturalization of foreigners; to be present at 
all elections whereat Representatives to Con- 
gress are to be chosen (and at none other) to 
see that the laws are faithfully, impartially and 
honestly carried out. It is also made their 
duty to see that lawful voters be permitted to 
deposit their ballots; to challenge the right to 
vote of those whom they deem unqualified; to 
keep a record of voters, rejected voters, and to 
make report of the conduct, details and results 
of the election so far as it affects the candidates 
Jor Representatives in Congress and no further; 
to inspect the ballot boxes prior to the opening 
of the polls, and to keep them in view until all 
the ballots cast for the Representatives shall 
have been counted and the returns duly made. 
In codperation with the State officials, they are 
to examine and count the ballots for Repre- 
sentatives (and no other) and certify the result 
to the Chief Supervisor, while the State officials 
certify the result to their own authorities. 
Heavy penalties are imposed for violating the 
statutes of the State regarding registrations 
and elections; for frauds committed; for fa!se 





lists, statements and returns; for stuffing ballot 
boxes; for giving, offering or accepting bribes ; 
for wilful neglect of official duties; for mali- 
cious hindering or preventing lawful voters from 
casting their ballots, and for other crimes de- 
signed to prevent the election and procure a 
false and fraudulent result. Such, in substance, 
are the provisions and scope of the Lodge 
Federal Election Law. It isa terror only to 
evil-doers. 


N. Y. Times (dnd.), Aug 2.—The avowed 
object of the ‘‘ Force Bill’’ is to secure fair 
elections in the South and to enable the Re- 
publicans there to choose Representatives to 
Congress in districts where the normal ma- 
jority is on their side. That such is its real 
purpose we have never for a moment believed, 
but, if it were, the extraordinary provisions of 
the Bill are so calculated to beget abuses of 
power that it would be without justification, 
While it is nominally claimed to be forthe 
benefit of the Republicans of the South, it 
becomes plainer every day that they are almost 
as much opposed to itas the Democrats. They 
see clearly that it would be of no practical ad- 
vantage to them in the election of Congress- 
men, while its general effect would be disas- 
trous to the prospects of the party in that 
section. The more intelligent of the colored 
Republicans are joining in the protest. They 
know that the effect of such a law would be ca- 
lamitous to their race, and they do not wish to 
be thrown back intoa political turmoil in which 
they would be the chief sufferers. Neither is 
there any sign of public sentiment behind the 
measure in the North. It is a cold-blooded 
device of politicians at Washington, acting on 
no intimation of a popular demand even in 
one party. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), July 31.— 
No legislation enacted or proposed for many 
Congresses is of graver consequence than the 
pending Force Bill. There is far mote in- 
volved than a regulation how the Members of 
the House shall be elected. The foundation 
principles of the system of State and general 
government are affected. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), 
July 30.—The modifications which the Senate 
Committee is expected to make in the National 
Election Law will not change its spirit. Its 
main purpose is to protect every citizen in his 
right to vote for Members of Congress, and 
that will be retained in the modified Bill. The 
House provision for the appointment of three 
Jury Commissioners is also stricken out. If 
the Democracy shall still persist in calling this 
a ‘‘ Force Bill,” it will only show that they are 
determined to be satisfied with nothing that 
will secure fair and honest elections. 


United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, July 31.— 
We have already intimated that we are not 
convinced of the wisdom of the Bill now before 
Congress regulating Federal elections. The 
State is an essential part of our system, and 
while the State may nct override the Nation it 
is wise to throw upon it, as far as it is possi- 
ble, the responsibility for local government. 
Wisdom would seem to indicate that the States 
should be trained to bear the responsibility for 
the personal conduct of the citizens within 
their bounds; not as independent of and 
against the general government, not as reserv- 
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ng rights, but as parts of the Nation, each one 

equally interested in seeing right maintained, 
and justice administered to every citizen. The 
law proposed is general, and applies equally to 
every State in the Union, but it has its origin 
in the race issue at the South. The argument 
for it is, that in many places the colored men 
are not allowed to vote freely, or their votes 
are not returned properly. We have no doubt 
that in some cases, many it may be, violence 
is done to the colored people as to their right to 
vote. But is the proposed law the best remedy 
for this? We do not see it so as yet. 

Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 
July 30.—Not for partisan ends, but for fulfill- 
ing the most solemn compacts of the Constitu- 
tion, we hope the Senate will lop the Lodge 
Bill of its redundancies and defects, make it 
simple and universal ; and that the House will 
promptly concur, and the President approve. 
We can afford no irresolution 
affecting the life of the Republic. 
be done, though the heavens fall. 

Houston, Texas, Post (Dem.), July 30.—The 
Post has had a number of the leading Republi- 
cans of Houston interviewed on the subject, 
and not a single one was found who favors the 
Force Bill. This is sufficient answer to the 
claims made by the lobbying politician at 
Washington. The fact of the matter is, it 
would be hard to find a reputable citizen of the 
South, either Democrat or Republican, who is 
really in favor of the Bill. 


in a matter 


Let justice 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Aug. 1.—Nearly 
a fortnight has passed since the Atlanta Con- 
stitution called for a boycott on Northern 
goods at the South if the Federal Election Bill 
passed. In the interval the South has con- 
cluded to think better of it. The Atlanta Con- 
stitution still assures us in expansive, if not 
oppressive, double-leaded editorials that ‘' if 
the Force Bill passes the boycott will be on.” 
But the great mass of the Southern Press see 
that a boycott would do the South infinite 
harm and accomplish absolutely nothing in 
turning the Republican party from its determi- 
nation to see justice done to all citizens so far 
as the Constitution gives Congress power. 

Chicago Herald (Ind.), July 30.—Vicious as 
the Force Bill is and damaging to the best 
interests of the country as it must prove, if 
passed, there is absolutely no justification for 
the Southern talk of a boycott, or for the violent 
language that has been attributed to Governor 
Campbell of Ohio. The few Southernets who 
have urged a boycott of Northern business men 
in retaliation for the Bill have found little 
support among their own people, most of 
whom are intelligent, patriotic and patient. It 
is equally gratifying to learn that Governor 
Campbell's alleged threat that he would resist 
the enforcement of the law in Ohio has been 
promptly repudiated by the Democrats of his 
State. 

Hartford Courant (Rep.), Aug. 2.—The daily 
efforts of the Atlanta Constitution to ‘‘ make 
believe’ that its celebrated boycott is a glit- 
tering success, and that it hasn’t been sat on 
and jounced down and banged around and 
shaken till its teeth rattle by Southern pub- 
lic opinion, are positively pathetic. 

Nashville American (Dem.), Aug. 2.—An- 
other effect of 7'e Constitution's casual remarks 





has been to bring from the Press and peo- 
ple of the whole country, especially the South, 
the wonderful consensus of opinion that 7%e 
Constitution’s boycott scheme was about the 
silliest and most disgusting that a reputa- 
ble newspaper has ever had the idiocy to sug- 
gest. 


Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Aug. 1.—The boy- 
cott proposed by the Southern bulldozers has 
given the Federal Election bill a ‘‘ boost’ that 
was very timely. There seems to be no doubt 
now that the Bill, in an amended form, will 
become a law. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Aug.1. 
—The Atlanta boycott has come to grief. 
Everybody is laughing at it and its godfather, 
Gen. John B. Gordon. The Macon 7elegraph 
regards ‘‘the whole boycott episode” as ‘‘a 
deplorable one,’’ but admits that Zhe Constitu- 
tion, which started the silly business, has 
succeeded ‘‘in securing a large amount of 
free advertising for itself.” We do not 
believe that advertising of this kind pays. 

Detroit Journal (Rep.), Aug. 1.—The New 
York Catholic News advises that the States 
affected by the Election Bill shall make it 
‘* treason punishable by death, for any Federal 
official to go a step beyond what the Constitu- 
tion sanctions,” viz., ‘‘ the right to fix the time 
and place for holding elections for members 
of Congress.’’ It seems that there is yet an 
occasional lunatic that gets hold of pens, ink 
and a printing press, and that Shea, of Zhe 
Catholic News, is one of them. 





MR. BLAINE. 

Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Aug. 1.—It 
is curious how the Democratic papers love 
James G. Blaine these days. It wasn’t so 
very long ago that nothing was too mean for 
them to say about him. Now he is hailed asa 
patriot. Why the change? Only because 
these same free traders have got a notion in 
their heads that Mr. Blaine stands alone, and 
that the other leaders of the Republican party 
are angry with him because he suggested that 
sugar might be used asa basis for reciprocity 
with Cuba and Porto Rico, and that the farm- 
ers might be given a wider market for their 
wheat. The free traders pretend to believe 
that such a policy, instead of embodying in it 
the ideal protection that it does, is opposed to 
the principle, and that it will split or injure the 
Republican party. That is why they call Mr. 
Blaine a patriot—because they hope his ideas 
willdividetheir opponents. But our free trade 
friends need not become unduly excited over 
the situation. The Republicans of Congress 
are doing their very best to perfect a Tariff 
Bill, and in its perfected shape it will be passed 
in spite of the noisy opposition of the minority. 
When the McKinley Bill is signed by the 
President it will be in a shape to receive the 
approbation of all the Republican leaders, It 
isa good measure as it stands, and itisa 
strong one. But if the Blaine idea is adopted 
it will be still stronger. Mr. Blaine is all 
right. Don’t worry abouthim. That his plan 





will commend itself to the Republican party is 
certain, and it is just as certain to be made the | 
basis of legislation by Congress. The moment | 
this is done Mr. Blaine will cease to be a| 
patriot—to the Democrats. 


ATTACKING THE SPEAKER. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), July 31.—In a 
moment of forgetfulness, which, no doubt 
now, he very bitterly regrets, Congressman 
Struble, of Jowa, has permitted himself, upon 
the floor of the House, to make a personal 
attack upon the Speaker in resentment of the 
discourteous treatment which he has recently 
received at the hands of the latter. 

Among the members of the Republican side 
there must be many men. who in their secret 
consciousness have been Opposed to the high- 
handed course which the Speaker has pursued 
so resolutely and so consistently, and who have 
abhorred the contemptuous rudeness in which 
he has so often indulged. So far, however, 
there has been but one among them who has 
been bold enough to express his resentment, 
and even he was careful to wait until the 
Speaker had vacated the chair and retired from 
the House. 


Syracuse Herald (Ind.), July 30.—Mr. Stru- 
ble, the Iowa Republican, who criticised 
Speaker Reed’s course so sharply in the House 
yesterday, has just been defeated for a renomi- 
nation, and that fact seems to account largely 
for his courage and independence. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), July 30.— 
Representative Struble, of Iowa, has taken the 
lead in a revolt against the tyranny of Speaker 
Reed. Unable longer to restrain his indigna- 
tion at the domineering ways of the autocrat 
of the House, he broke out yesterday in a 
speech full of invective, contrasting Reed’s 
constantly offensive manner with Carlisle’s 
undeviating courtesy. As Mr. Struble is a Re- 
publican, we may infer that the Republican 
members are growing restive under continual 
treatment as if they are mere marionettes. 


Detroit Journal (Ind.), July 30.—Congress- 
man Struble is an Iowa Republican who has 
been asked by the politicians of his district to 
stay athome. He, therefore, can afford to 
say what he thinks about some of Speaker 
Reed’s performances, though to do him justice 
this is not the first time. He probably yester- 
day expressed the feelings of a good many 
other Republicans who are muzzled by a desire 
or expectation of another term. 


Atlanta Journal (Dem.), July 31.—The *‘dec- 
laration of independence” made by two Re- 
publican Congressmen on Tuesday, comes too 
late to do much good. But it serves to show 
that Republican members have long been cha- 
fing under the despotism and snubs of Speaker 
Reed, without the courage to give expression 
to their feelings. Messrs. Struble, of Iowa, 
and McClammy, of North Carolina, could no 
longer restrain their indignation on Tuesday, 
and roundly denounced the Speaker as tyran- 
nical and unfair. 





REPRESENTATIVE BRECKINRIDGE. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Aug. 4.—The 
majority report of the House Committee on 
elections in the Breckinridge case appears to 
be a calm and judicial statement of the case 
and the reasonable inferences to be drawn from 
the evidence. So far as the murder of Mr. 
Clayton is concerned it is affirmed that the 
only conclusion which fits the facts is that 
some of the ballot-box thieves committed the 
crime in order to put an end to the investiga- 
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tion. The evidence that extensive frauds were 
perpetrated in the election is convincing, and 
the majority of the committee declare that it is 
the duty of Congress to pronounce Mr. 
Breckinridge’s seat vacant. This is a verdict 
that is sustained by the facts, and it will be ap- 
proved by all intelligent people who are free 
from blind and unreasonable partisanship. 

N.Y. Times (Ind.), Aug. 4.—The ballot-box 
stealing, the killing of Clayton, and the failure 
to bring anybody to justice for these crimes 
was certainly avery bad business, déserving 
nothing but condemnation, but it does not show 
that Breckinridge was not elected. Whether 
he was elected or not was the only question the 
committee had to consider. The report does 
not decide that question at all, but assumes 
without proof that he secured his seat by theft 
and murder, and therefore ought to be de- 
prived of it. This is atrociously unjust, but it 
was to be expected. The House will doubtless 
declare the seat vacant, but that will of itself 
convince no one that Mr. Breckinridge is not 
entitled to it. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye (Rep.), Aug. 2.—The 
House of Representatives wil! be sustained by 
the country in carrying out the proposition to 
unseat Clifton R. Breckinridge as a Representa- 
tive of the Second District of Arkansas. After 
the murder of John A. Clayton, Congressman 
Breckinridge ought to have been prompt in 
resigning his seat without waiting for the 
action of the House. 


THE LOTTERY STRUGGLE. 


New Delta, New Orleans (Dem.), July 30.— 
The strong arm of the Federal Government 
has been at last uplifted to smite the grand 
national evil—the Louisiana Lottery. The con- 
test over the charter extension in our State 
has attracted the attention of the unbought 
press of the country and awakened public con- 
science. An outraged and indignant public 
will teach the unscrupulous managers what 
power resides in the hands ot the people of a 
free country to destroy evil institutions. 


City Item, New Orleans, (Ind.) July 30.—A 


» permanent and effective system of levee pro- 


tection may be founded on the lottery revenues ; 
therefore no classes are more directly interest- 
ed in the success of that great financial measure 
than those who depend for employment on the 
steamboating business. 


Public Ledger, Phila.(Ind. Rep ), Aug. 4.— 
Concerning the anti-lottery legislation asked 
at the hands of Congress, there is a somewhat 
inexplicable condition of affairs. The Presi- 
dent earnestly favors the strongest practicable 
Congressional action ; the Postmaster-General 
is on record to the same effect ; the House 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post Roads is 
claimed to be in the same right line ; public 
opinion in every decent civilized American 
community, outside of the disgraced State of 
Louisiana, is enlisted in the same right line ; 
everybody desires that every part of the 
mechanism of the Government of the United 
States shall be turned against the lottery so as 
to paralyze it—and yet no material progress is 
made toward crystallizing the wil! of the peo- 
ple and the right and justice of the case into 
an act of Congress. The United States must 
not be made farticeps criminis in such a sys- 





tem by the neglect of Congress toact—neglect 
to act upon the wretched plea of insufficient 
time—for the lack cf a few hours of time out 
of a half year of wasted months. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), July 31.—Pub- 
lic opinion all over the country is apparently 
against the Louisiana Lottery, yet it is by the 
public all over the country that the swindle is 
supported. While collectively the average 
citizen sees and deprecates the fraud and wrong 
of the system, individually the remotest 
chance, even, of making a pile of money with- 
out the disagreeable necessity of earning it, is 
too strong for his principle. 

Memphis Commercial (Dem.), July 30.— 
President Harrison has sent a message to Con- 
gress in regard to the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany, advising that some steps be taken by 
that body in adequate legislation to exclude 
the objectionable corporation from the mails, 
with a view to restrict it as muchas possible to 
the limits of New Orleans. But how is it to 
be done? Suppose that John Jones in New 
York sends a letter to James Morris of New 
Orleans, La., what law is there, and what law 
could be framed, to prevent it, without a viola- 
tion of the secrecy that is the sacredness and 
security of the mails to the people? Wecould 
better tolerate the Louisiana Lottery than the 
opening of the mails. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), July 31.—If there 
is any public measure about which there can 
be no two sides and on which there can be no 
need of discussion, it is the Anti-Lottery Bill; 
and nobody would complain at this stage of 
the session, if it were passed without debate. 


FOREIGN. 


THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

New York Hebrew, Aug. 1.—The condition 
of the Jews in Russia is again seriously criti- 
cal. Public attention should be constantly di- 
rected towards the brutal inhumanity which 
the Russian Government manifests towards its 
Jewish subjects. Civilized people must not be 
allowed to lose sight of the fact that the spas- 
modic outrages committed upon the Jews by 
Russian rabbles are not caused by any sudden 
flood of fanaticism, but are to be directly 
traced to the incentives offered for such ebul- 
litions of bigotry by the attitude of the Gov- 


ernment. 


It is not immediately practicable to consider 
the idea of transplanting the whole body of 
Russian Jews to some other country or coun- 
tries. And yet that must be kept in view, as 
ultimately the only method of relieving them 
from the merciless and persistent oppression 
which they are compelled to endure, and which 
is continually being made more rigorous. 

Springfield Republican, Aug. 3.—Congress- 
man Baker’s resolution protesting against the 
enforcement by the Russian Government of the 
edicts of 1882 against the Jews is unobjection- 
able in itself, although it should not be forgot- 
ten that the game of exclusion is still played 
by our own Government against the Chinese. 
There is no question as to the inhumanity of 
the Czar’s Government in practically banishing 
1,000,000 Hebrews from Russian soil. Accord- 
ing to the edict, no Jews can live in cities, or 
own land or hire it even for cultivating ; or en- 





ter the army, practise medicine, be an engi- 
neer of any sort or enter any of the so-called 
professions. They must simply leave the 
country if the edict is enforced, which means 
an enormously increased immigration of Rus- 
sian Jews into the United States. 


Louisville Courier-Journal, Aug. 3.—When 
we read of the Russian edicts against the Jews, 
and the barbarities practised toward them by 
the peasantry with the connivance of the Gov- 
ernment, we rub our eyes and wonder whether 
we are living in the Nineteenth century or the 
Fifteenth. Religious liberty is with us so much 
a matter of course that it is difficult for us to 
understand the feeling that prompts such acts 
of persecution. The exercise of religious in- 
tolerance is an ominous symptom in any 
country, and even if it does not mark the de- 
cadence of the nation, it is always prophetic of 
future trouble and arrested development. The 
policy most consonant with reason and justice 
is always the best in the long run, with nations 
as with individuals. 

N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 3.—The Czar’s in- 
famous decree of religious intolerance excites 
much indignation in England, as it should in 
every country in the civilized world. Not 
since the Dark Ages has such a brutal spectacle 
been presented. It is not only a persecution 
of the Jews, but of all persons who do not con- 
form to the Czar’s own notions in religious 
affairs. Allthe American and other Protestant 
ministers in Russia have been ordered summa- 
rily to quit work under pain of expulsion or 
worse. Even the Greek Church itself is to be 
purged of all who are suspected of any degree 
of heterodoxy. 

Pittsburgh Chronicle, July 31,—The latest 
exhibition of the barbarity of the Government 
of Russia is the enforcement of the edicts of 
1882 against the Jews. 

The severe persecution which will follow is 
utterly inexcusable in any government, even in 
one so unenlightened and unprogressive as the 
Czar’s, and should bring down on Russia the 
condemnation of civilization generally. 

Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Aug. 2.—It 
would be strange indeed if persecution should 
drive the Jews back to Palestine after having 
driven them out of it hundreds of years ago. 
Yet the prospects are bright for that very thing 
to occur. A million or so Jews of Russia are 
about to be forced into exile from that country 
through obnoxious edicts, and by unanimous 
vote ‘they have signified their desire to make 
Palestine their future home. 





AN EMPEROR’S FEVER. 

il Diritto, Rome, July 6.—The European 
Press comments on the incessant, feverish 
activity of the young Emperor of Germany. 
It seems as though he had quicksilver or un- 
governable electricity in his blood. Without 
taking time to recover fully from his fall from 
his carriage, he resumed his military reviews, 
with unexpected ‘‘alarms” in cities of the Em- 
pire. As soon as the visit of the Prince of Na- 
ples was ended, William betook himself to Den- 
mark, and then to Norway, and as soon as he 
returns from England he isgoing to Russia. All 
these visits cause uncertainty as to the precise 
designs of the Sovereign who controls such 
immense and well-disciplined armies.’ When 
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he will cease travelling no one can foresee. But 
every one is inclined to believe that when the 
Emperor's travels stop, it will be to execute 
some project he has in mind of having a war 
with some power. Curiosity and anxiety are 
great and general throughout Europe. 


TEMPERANCE. 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE BILL. 


Boston Journal, Aug. 1.—The decision of 
the House conferrees to accept the Senate 
Original Package Bill in place of the one 
passed by the House is a wise concession, in 
which it is reasonably certain that the House 
will concur. The Senate Bill was in the fol- 
lowing form : 

‘*That all fermented, distilled or other in- 
toxicating liquors or liquids transported into 
any State or Territory, or remaining therein, 
for use, consumption, sale or storage therein, 
shall, upon arrival in such State or Territory, 
be subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory, enacted in 
the exercise of its police powers, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though such 
liquids or liquors had been produced in said 
State or Territory, and shall not be exempt 
therefrom by reason of being introduced therein 
in original packages or otherwise.” 


This Bill is clearly in line with the sugges- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the Iowa case. 
In that decision the Court, after affirming the 
right of the defendants to import and to sell 
liquor in the original packages, proceeded to 
say : ‘‘ Upto that point of time we hold that, 
in the absence of Congressional permission to 
do so, the State had no power to interfere, by 
seizure or any other action, in prohibition of 
sale by the foreign non-resident importer.” 
Here, by implication, was a declaration that 
the permission of Congress was all that was 
necessary to make the interference by the State 
effective. That permission is given in the Bill 
quoted above, upon which the conferrees have 
agreed. 

If Congress were to adjourn without provid- 
ing a remedy, the situation would be such as to 
forbid the enforcement of any kind of restric- 
tive laws in the States. This point has been 
reached in Kansas, where the Federal Court 
has enjoined the officers of the State courts 
from interfering in any way with the “‘ original 
package saloons.” The enactment of the Sen- 
ate Bill will root out those lawless nuisances 
alike from license and prohibition States. 

The Voice, N. Y. (Prohib.), Aug 7.—The 
Conference Committee appointed by the Sen- 
ate and House to adjust the differences in the 
two ‘‘ Original package’’ Bills, has agreed on 
the Senate Bill. The House must now, of 
course, assent to the agreement in order to 
make the Bill law. Let it do so at once. 
Speaker Reed’s rules have been competent to 
railroad the Tariff Bill, the Federal Elections 
Bill, and several other Bills through ; now let 
us see a little railroad work with the ‘‘ Original 
Package” Bill for which there is more real 
need of urgency than for any other Bill that has 
been before this Congress. 





THE HOME VS. THE SALOON, 


New York Observer, July 3t.—Saloon poli- 
tics rule not only large cities, but notoriously 





control the public affairs of hundreds of smaller 


towns. There are public meetings and combi- 
nations of decent citizens for the purpose of 
defeating the disreputable parties at the polls; 
and though the results at best afford a mere 
temporary relief, nevertheless, these move- 
ments ought to be encouraged and supported. 
Reform conventions and congresses, when 
rightly conducted, are useful—for agitation 
and counsel. While we seek to overthrow the 
entrenched foes of social order and good gov- 
ernment by public movements, we must not 
neglect the more important work of rectifying 
the sources and strengthening the foundations 
of social and political life. That work must 
begin, and be mainly done in the homes of the 
people. The home is the place where intemper- 
ance, impurity and all corruption must be suc- 
cessfully defeated. The home is the chief 
source of peace and safety tothe country, or 
the chief source of its weakness and peril. In 
many localities the saloons are the real edu- 
cators of the children, because these saloons 
are the controlling element in the lives of the 
parents, who make the home a graceless, law- 
less, degrading shelter, in which the children 
learn to hate self-control and labor, and to 
love self-indulgence and lawlessness. Let us 
remember, then, that we must reach the home 
before we have begun any reformatory or 
preventive work that is thorough and enduring. 





THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN RUSSIA, 


Russ Kiya Viedomosti, Moscow, June 27.— 
Our government cannot limit the production of 
spirituous liquor without seriously impairing 
the revenue; nor is it possible to punish drunk- 
ards for excessive indulgence, for, according to 
high medical opinion, a person does not become 
guilty of drunkenness until he is actually in a 
state of inebriety, and then he ceases to be a 
moral agent, and is beyond the reach of the 
law. True, he may be punished when his con- 
sciousness returns, if while drunk he committed 
any crime, but this punishment is in the way 
of preventive, and not for the crime itself. In 
this sense our law prescribed penalties for 
‘* persons appearing drunk on the streets,” and 
this is about as far as the law can go at present. 
It cannot strike at the root of the evil, and pro- 
hibit the distillation of liquor, nor can it pun- 
ish the drunkard because of the peculiar psy- 
chological state he is in when he commits the 
wrong. Much can be done by prohibiting the 
saloon-keeper from selling liquor to persons 
who are likely to go beyond moderation or dis- 
cretion, to minors or to persons partially in- 
toxicated ; and he should be held responsible 
for all crimes committed by such. 





GEN. VON MOLTKE’S VIEWS. 


Die Rundschau, Chicago, July 23.—General 
von Moltke having been called upon by a 
Temperance association in Dresden to declare 
whether he really was the author of the phrase 
attributed to him, that ‘‘ Beer is the worst 
enemy of Germany,” replied, ‘‘ It is not possible 
that I could ever have given expression to such 
a sentiment. On the contrary I wished we 
could secure a supply of good light beer ata 
cheap rate. In South Germany, cider ischeap, 
but unfortunately in North Germany only 
schnapps is cheap. For myself 1 drink neither 
wine nor beer, but to banish alcohol altogether, 
I regard as undesirable and impossible. The 








abuse of alcohol is certainly one of the greatest 
evils of Germany, and although its moderate 
use as a Stimulus in cases of great exhaustion 
may be beneficial, it is never needed by a 
healthy man after moderate exhaustion ; and to 
give it to children, as is often done, orto sav- 
ages is highly reprehensible. 1 should like to 
see coffee, tea, and light beer cheap, and spirits 
dear.” 


RELIGIOUS. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


The Catholic Review, New York, Aug. 9.— 
Suppose a conflict arises and the State en- 
croaches on the rights of the Church, what 
then? Why, the holy Father says we must 
obey the laws of the Church, and he quotes 
the words of the Apostles ‘‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than men.’’ This is a good Prot- 
estant as wellas a Catholic principle. Protes- 
tants are as great sticklers for the supremacy 
of the conscience as Catholics. The only dif- 
ference between Protestants and Catholics on 
this point is that Catholics take the law of the 
Church as their guide of conscience while Prot- 
estants, claiming the right of private judg- 
ment, are a law unto themselves. There is no 
more danger between the State and Catholics 
than there is between the State and Protestants, 





CHRISTIANITY’S ELEVATION OF WOMEN. 


Providence Journal, August 3.—lIt is rather 
late to raise again the question whether Chris- 
tianity has improved the character of women, 
but this has recently been done by an eminent 
Christian scholar, who finds that ‘‘ the first 
three centuries of Christianity, so far from 
having any favorable effect on women, tended 
to lower their character and contract the range 
of their activity.’’ But, while this may be 
true, it does not follow, as Principal Donald- 
son assumes, that the steady improvement of 
woman’s condition and character is not the 
direct outgrowth and triumph of Christian 
principle. Christianity was not very well un- 
derstood during the first three centuries ; the 
work that it was designed to do in human 
society, the range of its influence and the 
power with which it was able to act, was not 
comprehended. It yet had no influence upon 
politics, upon art or education, and but little 
upon literature. Its first power was shown 
within the sphere of morals, and here it had 
enough todo. It was very slow, and necessa- 
rily so while it was formulating its doctrine 
and perfecting its organization, in attempting 
to free man from the social, political and edu- 
cational conditions under which it found him. 
It is well known, too, that, after it became 
sufficiently strong to have destroyed all the 
adverse conditions of human society, it became 
perverted to injurious ends and was long used 
mainly to keep the mind and conscience in 
subjection. The results which it is designed 
and able to accomplish are to be measured by 
what it hes done since this injurious purpose 
has been destroyed. Since it was free toapply 
itself to human necessities the condition and 
character of all classes has improved, women’s, 
perhaps, most of all. Under every other form 
of civilization, of which history gives us any 
details, Hebrew, Greek and Roman, the morals 
of women have steadily declined. Under later 
Christianity they have just as steadily im- 
proved, so that in all that makes character 
sweet, pure, beautiful and strong there never 
have been any women in the past that were 
the equals of the women of to-day. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
THE KREUTZER SONATA AND THE 
MAILS. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Aug. 2.—We re- 
gret that the Post-Office authorities, on Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Tyner’s opinion, given 
with a sincerity which no one can question, 
have decided to exclude Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata” from the mails. The statute requir- 
ing the exclusion of obscene objects and books 
from the mails is a necessity. The exclusion 
is intended to apply, and ought to apply, solely 
to books whose degrading purpose is to excite 
the passions by dealing with obscene and for- 
bidden subjects. Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata” is not such a work. It is a study in 
morbid moral anatomy. If this discrimina- 
tion is not made between books which are in- 
tentionally and purposely obscene, and books 
which touch upon doubtful subjects in the 
course of = wider discussion of life—because 
literature itself is bound to deal with all of life 
—the Post-Office Department is launched upon 
a paternal and ridiculous scrutiny of letters. 
Swift and Balzac, Boccaccio and Shakespeare, 
and hundreds of lesser men, must be inspected, 
condemned and excluded. 


N.Y. Times (Ind.), Aug. 1.—Shakespeare 
and other writers have remarked upon the fan- 
tastic tricks occasionally played by ‘‘ proud 
man ’”’ when dressed in a little brief authority. 
The absurdity of these tricks has never been 
more vividly illustrated than in the assumption 
of Mr. John Wanamaker to sit in judgment on 
a work of Count Leo Tolstoi. A cynic has 
observed of the Postmaster General’s prohi- 
bition that it was worth a thousand dollars a 
day to the publisher, and there is too much 
truth in the saying. 


Providence Journal (Ind. Rep.), Aug. 8.— 
The chief effect of the order excluding ‘‘ The 
Kreutzer Sonata” from the mails will be to 
Produce a great disappointment in those who 
tead it on that account. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph (Ind.), Aug. 
1.—The Post-Office Department has taken the 
best possible way to create a demand for Tol- 
‘stoi’s book, ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” by ordering 
its exclusion from the mails. 


N. Y. Herald (Ind. Dem.), Aug. 3.—The 
Boston Publisher of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 
saysthat before the book came out he sent out 
a circular to the trade offering a special dis- 
count to dealers who should place advance 
orders, and ‘‘ sent one of these to Mr. Wana- 
maker himself.” - He, however, heard nothing 
from Mr. Wanamaker until after the book 
appeared and was selling rapidly. Then Mr. 
‘Wanamaker wrote the publisher ‘‘ pretending 
he had misplaced the circular, and had been 
thereby prevented from placing an advance 
order, but now giving mea large order at the 
special discount named.” This order was de- 
clined as being too late for any special discount. 
But to charge that in excluding the book from 
the mails Mr. Wanamaker was “ moved by 
motives of private revenge” is not only a libel 
on the well-known Christian nature of the 
Postmaster General, but an insult to his fine 
trade sense. So far from seeking revenge he 
has done the publisher an exceptionally good 
turn, and one for which that person ought to 





be duly grateful. He has brought the obnox- 
ious book to public notice from New York to 
San Francisco more effectively than a hundred | 
columns of newspaper advertising could do. 
Certainly the publisher has no reason to com- | 
plain. He now can afford to let Mr. Wana- 
maker have all the copies he wants at a special | 
discount. 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), Aug. 
1.—The order excluding the ‘‘ Kreutzer So- 
nata”’ from the mails will injure the Post- 
master-General far more than it will help 
the publisher of the forbidden volume. 
Were the order in the interest of mor- 
ality we should heartily support it, but it 
is sham morality and false morality which is 
offended by Count Tolstoi’s book. It is a 
curious fact in literary history that the books 
which have been vigorously and profoundly 
moral have uniformly been attacked as pro- 
foundly immoral, while more conventional 
books which have been simply saturated with 
moral sewer gas have been allowed to pass un- 
noticed. It is not singular, therefore, that the 
‘* Kreutzer Sonata” should be condemned by 
the great representative of conventional cant 
who stands so near the head of the party of 
moral ideas. . 


SEA VOYAGES FOR INVALIDS. 

The Lancet, London, July 19.—As to the 
advantages or otherwise of sea voyages for 
invalids, we may sum up our view of the some- 
what hotly controverted question by saying 
that the oceanic climate is one of high salubrity 
and great adaptability to many cases of dis- 
ease ; that to obtain its advantages practition- 
ers must impress upon their patients the neces- 
sity of endeavoring to secure comfortable 
quarters, pure air by day and night, and a 
wholesome and sufficiently varied dietary ; of 
arranging the time and direction of their voy- 
ages so as to secure a maximum of fine and 
temperate weather with a minimum of ex- 
tremes; of in most cases preferring the mo- 
notony of the long ocean voyage to the excite- 
ments of a coasting trip; and that, lastly, an 
invalid must only undertake the very serious 
step of deciding upon a long voyage when he 
has been assured by competent medical au- 
thority that his case is such as to afford reason- 
able hope of benefit from this much-abused, 
but nevertheless invaluable, resource of thera- 
peutics. 











FIREARMS WITHOUT POWDER OR PERCUSSION 
CAP. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, July 9.—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Saint-Etienne has quite 
lately awarded the Excoffier prize of 10,000 
francs to Mr. Paul Giffard, whose new inven- 
tion is going to revolutionize the art of killing 
men. Mr. Giffard has presented the Saint- 
Etienne Chamber with a real wonder, in the 
shape of a gun which has neither powder nor 
percussion cap, they being replaced by one 
drop of a volatile liquid, which, falling in a 
close chamber behind the projectile or charge 
of lead, develops in volatilizing a considerable 
tension, and consequently a projectile force. 
This incredible discovery will make it neces- 





Sary once again to change the arms of all 
European troops. It was but yesterday that 
smokeless powder was invented, and now no | 
powder atall! To what are we coming ? | 


THE MICROBE OF OLD AGE. 


Charleston News and Courier, July 24.— 
Under the heading, ‘‘ Prof. Brown-Sequard 
Distanced,” Dr. Burggraeve writes in his Ré- 
pertoire Universale de Médecine Dosimetrique 
that a Dr. Malin-Conico, of Naples, pretends 
to have discovered the microbe of old age. 
The publications of Italy announce very seri- 
ously that the microbe of old age exists and 
is transmitted by heredity ; invades with age 
the entire human organism, which it ravages 
and destroys, leading to caducity and finally to 
death. The above-named Dr. Malin-Conico 
hopes thus to have found the means of com- 
bating this invisible enemy, and preventing 
man from getting old. All of which is ‘* im- 
portant if true.’’ 





AN APPLE OF DISCORD. 


New Yorker Staats Zeitung, Aug. 4.— 
It looks very much as if the Colonial circles 
of Germany will find at least some justification 
of their pessimistic views of the Anglo-German 
convention. Instead of healing existing dif- 
ferences it threatens rather to originate new 
ones. Every week new difficulties and causes of 
dispute arise, and it looks very much as if the 
dark continent were designed to sow discord 
among the European Powers. The next nec- 
essary step will be the appointment of an inter- 
national arbitration society for the disposition 
of dangerous African problems. On one hand 
England and Portugal are bickering over the 
Zambesi and Shire boundaries, on the other 
we have Herr Ribot making unqualified 
demands for England’s non-enforcement of her 
treaty rights in respect of the Zanzibar pro- 
tectorate. Then again there are disputes 
between France and Italy concerning the 
Beylick of Tunis, and finally, France is aiming 
to overset the whole arrangement of Belgium 
in respect of the Congo. Free State. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Rundschau, Chicago, July 30.—Heligoland is 


valuable not merely for its strategic import- 
ance, but also on popular and scientific grounds, 
from the tact that it is a great rendezvous of 
birds of passage. 

The naturalist, H. Gaidke, who has lived on 
the island since 1837, reports 396 species of 
birds which visit the island on their flights. 
Some of these come from afar, even from the 
tropics, but only five species build on the 
island. 

Not less interesting than his record of the 
species which cross the island in the course of 
their migrations are his observations on the 
direction, altitude and speed of their flight, 
from which it appears that one group travels 
from east to west, while another group wings 
its course from north to south. That is in the 
autumn flight. All birds fly at a great 
height—the swallows, for example, at 10,cco 
feet. The speed of flight is something astcn- 
ishing. The little blue throat which winters 
in Africa is said to leave Egypt in the evening 
and reach Heligoland the next morning. 

Giidke’s observations have also been directed 
to the determination of the order of flight of 
young and old birds, from which it appears 
that the autumn flight is opened by the young 
birds, the old birds not following until two 
months later. In the spring, on the contrary, 
the old males lead the way, then come their 
mates, and lastly the young birds of the pre- 
vious year. As evidence of the influence of 


| birds of passage in disseminating seeds, it may 
be observed that Heligoland has a hundred 
species of plants native to the Mediterranean 
region. 
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Index of Periodical Literature. 





#£gisthe, The Word of, John J.a Becket, Home-Maker, August. 

Agnosticism and Christianity, Professor Thomas H. Huxley, Mag. of Christ. 
Literature, August. ; 

Analogic, Rev. Charles Beecher, Andover Rev. August, 

Anglomaniacs, The, I{I., Cent. Mag., August. 

Canada, The Capture of, Erastus Wiman, N. A. Rey., August. 

Carroll, Miss, The Case of, S. E. Blackwell, Cent. Mag., August. 

Catholic Apostolic Church, The, W. W. Andrews, Minister, Mag. of Christ. 
Literature, August. 

Cerebral Localization, Cases Illustrating Report of, J. H. McBride, M.D,, Jour. 
of Nervous and Mental Disease, August. 

China, American Influence in, Hon. John Russell Young, ex-Minister to China, 
N. A. Rev., August. 

Chiricahuas, The Case of the, Lieut. L. W. V. Kennow, N. A. Rev., August. 

Church Army, Day with the, A, Mag. of Christ. Literature, August. 

Church, Men in, Mag. of Christ. Literature, August. 

Church Property, Taxation of, R. B. Westbrook, Current Comment and Legal 
Miscellany, July. 

** Consciousness, A Study of,’’ Cent. Mag., August. 

Crime, The Increase of, Current Comment and Legal Miscellany, July. 

Devil's Cave, The, Mander L. Crocker, Drake’s Mag., August. 

Discovery, The, Philip Campbell, Drake’s Mag., August. 

Drurie, Marian, Bliss Carman, Cent. Mag., August. 

Electoral Reform, Current Comment and Legal Miscellany, July. 

English Church, The Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the, C. C. Tiffany, D.D., Andover Rev., August. 

Evolution and Revolution, Hon. Andrew D. White, Unitarian, August. 

Experientia Docet, M. E. W., Cent. Mag., August. 

Explorers, The New Schoo! of, Cent. Mag., August. 

Farmers’ Alliance, The, Professor C. S. Walker, Andover Rev., August. 

Forests and Streams, Abbot Kinney, Cent. Mag., August. 

Forgotten Millions, The, President Charles W. Eliot, Cent, Mag., August. 

French Salons, The Women of the, Amelia Gere Mason, Cent, Mag., August. 

Friend Olivia, X., Amelia E. Barr, Cent. Mag., August. 

Fruit Jellies, Annie Curd, Home-Maker, August. 

His Ideal, *‘ Becky Olympus Smith,”’ Drake's Mag., August. 

Hospitality, Given to, H. T. D., Home-Maker, August. 

How a Bride Transformed Certain Army Quarters, Edgar Surien Clarke, Home- 
Maker, August. 

Hydrophobia, False, Dr. W. A. Hammond, N. A. Rev., August. 

Hysteria, The Hypnotic State of, William C. Krauss, M.D., Jour. of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, August. 

Insular Sclerosis, A Case of, in which an Attack of Cerebral Hemorrhage 
Arrested the Tremor on the Hemisplegic Side, Wharton Linkler, M.D., Jour. 
of Nervous and Mental Disease, August. 

Italian Old Masters, Sandro Botticelli, W. J. Stillman, Cent. Mag., August. 

Japan, Artist’s Letters from, An, John La Farge, Cent. Mag., August, 

Jefferson, Joseph, The Autobiography of, X., Joseph Jefferson, Cent. Mag., 
August. 

Jonah, The Book of : Is it Fact or Fiction? Rev. T. W. Chambers, D.D., LL.D., 
Mag. of Christ. Literature, August. 

Lazyland, Margaret Vandegrift, Cent. Mag., August. 

Life, The Heroic Spirit in, President James B. Angell, Unitarian, August. 

Literary Bitters, James Jeffrey Roche, N. A. Rev., August. 

London, The Dark and the Bright Sides of, II., J. T. Sunderland, Unitarian, 
August. 

McCrary, George W., President O. Clute, Unitarian, August. 

Ministers’ Salaries, Mag. of Christ. Literature, August. 

Ministers, Don’ts for, Mag. of Christ. Literature, August. 

Ministry, The Short Cut to the, Mag. of Christ. Literature, August. 

Modesty, John Kendrick Bangs, Cent. Mag., August. 

Montana Industrial School, Francis Tiffany, Unitarian, August. 

Mri’s Reformation, Julia Ditto Young, Drake’s Mag., August. 

My Life, A Sketch of, Franz Delitzsch, Mag. of Christ. Literature, August, 

Negro in the Overflow, The, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Cent. Mag., August. 

Negro, The Progress of the, Rev. Atticus G. Haywood, D.D., Mag. of Christ. 
Literature, August. 

Norwegian Village, A Summer Morning ina, James Symington, Home-Maker, 
August. 

Original Package Case, The, Current Comment and Legal Miscellany, July. 

Palestine To-Day, VIII., Cora Agnes Benneson, Unitarian, August. 

Paralysis, Spastic, A Contribution to the Therapeutics of, V. P. Gibney, M.D., 
Jour. of Nervous and Mental Disease, August. 

Passion Play at Oberammergau, Mag. of Christ, Literature, August. 

Pasteur Treatment, The, Dr. Paul Gibier, Director of the New York Pasteur 
Institute, N. A. Rev., August. 

Pearl, The Making of the, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Cent. Mag., August. 

Pedants, A Plea for, William Mathews, N. A. Rev., August. 

Peloubet, Joseph, The Emancipation of, John Elliott Curran, Cent. Mag., 
August. 

Pennsylvania, The New Procedure in, Hon. M. Arnold, Current Comment and 
Legal Miscellany, July. 

Persia, Dining in, S. G. W. Benjamin, Home-Maker, August, 

Poly- Neuritis, A Form of, Probably Analgousto or Identical with Beri-Beri, 
Occurring in Sea-Faring Menin Northern Latitudes, James J. Putnam, M.D., 
Jour. of Nevous and Mental Disease, August, 

Prickly-Pears, Grant Allen, N. A. Rev., August. 

Provencal Pilgrimage, A, II., Harriet W. Preston, Cent. Mag., August. 

Provence, Cent. Mag., August. 





Psalms, The, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Mag. of Christ. Literature, 
August. 

Ramapo Valley, The, P. Demerest Johnson, Home-Maker, August. 

Reflections, J. A. Macon, Cent. Mag., August. 

Rex. Gulielmus, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Cent. Mag., August. 

Roslyn Chapel, A. C. Nickerson, Unitarian, August. 

Sabin, Hon. George M. Biography, Current Comment and Legal Miscellany, 
July. 

Sandemanianism, The End of, Mag. of Christ, Literature, August. 

Saviour Because a Man, A, W. S. Crowe, D.D., Unitarian, August. 

Scripture, The Difficulties in, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., Mag. of 
Christ. Literature, August. 

Siberian Exile Petition, The Philadelphia Movement of, Alfred J. P. McClure, 
Cent. Mag., August. 

Society Women Before Christ, Gail Hamilton, N. A. Rev., August. 

Solitude, The Distaste for, Cent. Mag., August. 

Sports, ** Professionalism * in, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, N. A. Rev., August. 

Stanley’s Pygmies, D. Kinmount Roy, N. A. Rev., August. 

Story, Joseph, of the U.S. Supreme Court, Current Comment and Legal Mis- 
cellany, July. 

Sublime, The Philosophy of the, Professor C. C. Everette, Andover Rev... 
August. 

Summer Rest, F. O. Eggleston, Unitarian, August. 

Tainter Memorial and the Wisconsin Conference. * * * Unitarian, August. 

Thalamus, Tumor of the, More Especially of the Pulinar, Presenting Wer- 
nicke’s Pupil Reaction, F. X. Dercum, M.D., Jour. of Nervous and Mental. 
Disease, August. 

Theosophy, Recent Progressin; Mme, Blavatsky, N. A. Rev., August. 

Three Miss Murfrees, The, A. N. M., Home-Maker, August. 

Unity Clubs, The Object and Methods of, Geo. W. Cooke, Unitarian, August. 

Unitarian Conference, What isthe Western? G. B. Stebbins, Unitarian, August, 

U.S. Navy, Treatment of Men in, Lieutenant Wadhams, Andover Rev., August. 

Westminster Abbey, In, Dean of Westminster, N. A. Rev., August. 

Winter Temperature, A Study of, H. Gawthrop, Current Comment and Legal 
Miscellany, July. 

With the Best Intentions, Marion Harland, Home-Maker, August. 

Women, Bee-Keeping by, No. 2, Hester M. Poole, Home-Maker, August. 

X. M.C., A Reply to,a Democratic Leader, N. A. Rev., August. 

X.M.C., A Reply to, Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Speaker, N. A. Rev., August. 

Yankee in Andersonville, A, II.,T. H. Mann, M.D., Cent. Mag., August. 

Yosemite, The Treasures of the, John Muir, Cent. Mag., August. 

Zuni, A Day in, Chas. F. Lummiss, Drake’s Mag., August. 











Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Cities of our Faith and other Discourses. Rev. S. L. Caldwell. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





Houghton, 


Calculus Directional, The, based upon the methods of Hermann Grassmann 
E. W. Hyde. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Divine Rod and Staff. Rev,J.M. Anspach,A.M. Funk & Wagnalls. 


Dreamthorp: Essays written in the country, Alex. Smith. G. P. Humphrey, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


English History, Reference Handbook for readers, studentsand teachers, E 
H. Gurney. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Garden, The: Its preparation and management, showing how gardens are 
laid out, the tools wanted, etc. Ward, Lock & Co, 

Lux Mundi: aseries of studies in the religion of the Incarnation; ed, by C, 
Gore. Rev. H. S. Holland, Rev. Ambrey Moore, Rev. J. R. Illingworth and 
others. J. W. Lovell & Co. 


Maurizio’s boyhood: or, all for Christ; a tale of modern martyrdom, Mar- 
garet E. Winslow. Pres, Bd. of Pub., Phila. 

Medical and surgical monographs: consisting of original treatise and repro- 
ductions in English of books and monographs selected from the latest litera- 
ture of foreign countries. W. Wood & Co. 


Memorabilia of sixty-five years (1820-1886.) Jesse Ames Spencer. T. Whitta- 
ker, 

Miracles in nature and revelation, and especially the great miracle of our 
Lord’s Resurrection from the dead. Rev. W. D. Wilson. T. Whittaker. 

Money, Power and Weakness of. J. H. Worcester, D.D., Pres. Bd, of Pub., 
Phila. 

Nervous Disease, familiar forms of. M. Allen Starr,M.D. W. Wood & Co. 

Niagara, Echoes from; historical, political, personal. Mrs. R. Crowley, 
C. Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Phillips, Wendell, The Life of. Carlos Martyn, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Procedure, Code of, including the amendments of 1889; annot. with a digest 
of the judicial decisions on pleading, practice, and evidence in the courts of last 
resort in every State in the Union. Chain & Hardy, Book, Stationery and Art 
Co., Denver, Col. 

Rebel Capitals: four years in, inside view of social life in the Southern Con- 
federacy, from birth to death, T.C. De Leon. The Gossip Printing Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Reincarnation: a study of forgottentruth. E. D. Walker. J. W. Lovell Co, 


Sheriffs, Coroners and Constables, Duties of, with practical forms. J. G. 
Crocker. Banks & Bros., N, Y. and Alb. 
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Steel, Metallurgy of. H. Marion Howe. Scientific Pub. Co. 

Toltec Cup, The: a romance of immediate life in New York City. A.C. 
Wheeler (‘* NymCrinkle,”’ pseud.). Lew Vanderpoole Pub. Co. 

Wisconsin under French dominion, Rev.S.S.Hebberd. Midland Pub. Co., 
Madison, Wis, 

GERMAN. 

Am Kreuz. Eine Passionsroman aus Oberammergau, Wilhelmine v.Hillern. 
2 bde. gr 8. (viii. 334 u. vi. 383 S.). Union, Stuttgart. 

Arabiens, Skizze der Geschichte u. Geographie von den Altesten Zeitens bis 
zum Propheten Muhammed, nebst. e. Auh. zur Beleuchtg der Geschichte 
Abessyniens, in 3 u. 4 Jahrhund. n. Christ. Ed. Glaser. Weidmann, Berlin. 

Bausteine zur Schweitzer geschichte. Prof. Dr. Wm. Oechsli. gr8. (142 S). 
Schulthess, Zurich. 

Bibliotheca Rabbinica, eine Sammlg. Alte Midraschim zum 1 Malins Deutsche 
ubertr v. Dr. Aug. Wimsche. Neue Ausg. (in 34 Liefgn). 1 Lfg. gr8. Der 
Midrasch Kohelet. O. Schulze, Leipzig. 

Das Fahlberg’sche Saccharin. Anhydroortho-Sulfaminbenzoésiure. gr 8. 
(v. 67S). Braunschweig. Vieweg & Sohn. 

Der Buchenwald. Beitrage zur geschichte der Bukowina. Nr. 4. Aus Bukow. 
Rundschau. gr8. Pardini, Czernowitz. 

Der letzte Deutsche v. Blatna. Fritz Mauthner, Erzihlung 5 (Titel.). Aufl. 8. 
(viii, 296 S). Minden, Dresden. 

Der Liebe Fluch, Aug. v. Friedelor Tragiédie ins Akten. 2 Aufl. 12 (t15 S). 
Murtze, Leipzig. 

Ein echter Rembrand Lustspiel in e Aufzuge 8 (32 S). Ebd. 

Der Optimismus u. Pessimismus in der Jiidischen Religionsphilosophie. Dr. 
H. Gottein. Eine Studie tiber der Behandlg der Theodicee indersellen bis auf. 
Maimonides gr 8. (viii. iii S.). Mayer & Miller, Berlin. 

Der Trompeter v. Gikkingen. Ein Sang von Oberrhein. 172 Aufl. Jos. Vikt. 
v. Scheffel. 8. (280S). Bonz & Co., Stuttgart. 

Die biblischen Vorstellungen vom Teufel u. ihr religidser Werth. Ein Beitrag 
zuder. Frage: Gibt es ein Teufel? Ist der Teufel ein gegenstand der Christ- 
lich Glaubens? gr8, (vi.97S). I. Wigand, Leipzig. 

Dosta v. Drontheim. Eine wundersame Geschichte. Paul Maria. Lacroma8, 
(iii. 137 S). Pierson, Dresden. 

Erniedrigte u. Beleidigte Roman. F.M.Dostojewski. Aus dem Russische 
Uibersetzt von L. A. Hauff 8 (292 S). Yanke, Berlin. 

Friichte, das Conserviren der, m. Baumer’s Patent-verschluss, ohne An- 
wendg, antisept. od. andr. Chem. Hilfsmittel u. ohne Nachdunsten der Ge- 
fisse. Ferd, Baumer. 8. (iii. S.m.18 Abbidgn). Frick in Comm, Wien. 

Gestalten u. Bilder aus Tirols Drangund Sturmperiode. Grdésstentheils nach 
ungedr. Quellen bearbeitet Joh. Adf. Heyl. 8 (viii. 203 S). Wagner, Innspruck 

Humorist der. 1: Bd. 8. Verlag. d. Humorist, Berlin. 

Historischer Kritik die, iber Luthers Lebensende. Paul Majunke gr 8. (106 S). 
Kupferberg, Mainz, 

Ilse-Kliange, Jul. Ihle. Eine Sammlung Klangvoller Lieder, f. vierstimm. 
Mannerchor m. leiehtem Tonsatz zusammengestellt. 8 (viii. or S). Zickfeldt, 
Osterwieck. 

Im Bann der Ehre. Roman. Geo. Hartwig. 8 (300 S). Janke, Berlin. 

ITALIAN. 

Amedeo di Savoia. See Vita. 

Annali d‘Italia dall’ anno 186:, ai nostri giorni. I.Ghiron. Vol. III, (ultimo) 
(1867-1870). 8vo, gr. p 424. V. Hoeple, Milano. 

Bibliografia dell’ estimo ordinario in Italia fino al 1856. Vitt. Niceoli. 8vo, p 127. 
Drucker e Tedeschi, Verona. 

Campanile (I) di Venezia: notizie storiche. Ces. Aug. Levi. 4to, p. 109, con 
8tav. F. Ongania, Venezia. 

Carta (Nuovissima) dei laghi dell’ Alta Italia e regione prealpine (scalar: 
39,000). Guigoni, Milano, 

Clima (Il) e le razze umane. V. Graziano. 16mo, p. 41. L. Pedone-Lauriel, 
Palermo. 

Costruzioni in ferro. Trattato speciale lllustrato da 133 incisioni. C. Gar- 
denghi. 8vo, p. 126. Soc. tip. Azzoguidi, Bologna. 

Cronache Veneziane antichissime publicate a cura di Giov.Monticolo. Vol.I. 
8vo, p. 253. E. Loescher. Roma. 

Di notte: drammain g3atti. S. Lopez. 16mo, p. 78. S. Belforte & C., Livorno. 

Fiera (La) delle vanita. (Vanity Fair.) Dom. Lanza. 16mo. Edit. della Let- 
teratura, Milano. 

Fiori et stelle. Racconti. Vol. 12, Fiori. Card. Gaet. Alimonda. 16mo, p. 
434. Salesiana, Torino. 

Filosofia (La) deil’ inconsciente; metafisica e morale: contributo alla storia del 
pessimismo, Ad. Faggi. 8vo, p. 207. Succ. Le Monnier, Firenze. 

Guida generale ai grandi laghi subalpini, con gite ai laghii minori. Prof. 
Gians. Uberti. 16mo, p. con cartae 15 fig. Guigoni, Milano. 

Italia. See Annali. 

Libro proibito. A.Ghislanzoni. 32mo, p. 160. A. Brigola & C., Milano. 

Manuale bibliografico per lo studente di lettere. S. Pellini. 16mo, p. 148. 
Drucker & Senigaglia, Padova. 

Marco Polo. Dramma in 3atti. F. Colli. 32mo, p.69. Salesiana, Torino. 

Minuetto (Il)1700. A. Sarfatti. 16mo, p. 32. A. Piccolo, Roma. 

Parlamento (Il) subalpino e nazionale: profilie cenni biografici de tutti i de- 
putatie senatori eletti dal 1848 al 1890. Telesf. Sarti. 8vo, p.977. Tip. edit. 
dell’ Industria, Terni. 

Religione e patria osteggiate dal papa; |’Italia si deve difendere. Gius. Tos- 
canelli, deputato, 8vo, p. 130. Fratelli Bocca, Firenze. 

Ricordl Alpini. Carolina Palazzi-Lavaggi. 16mo, p. 154. G. Candeletti, 
‘Torina. 

Senza famiglia: romanzo, Ett. Malot. 8vo, p. 603. O. Garroni, Roma. 

Sulla forma libratoria del moto sismico: memoria. I. Galli. 4to, p. 141. 
E. Loescher & C., Roma. 


Storia d’Etopia. Ermen. Costi. 16mo, p,297. A. Brigola & C., Milano. 


Current Events. 








Thursday, July 318t. 


George L. Schuyler, grandson of Philip J. Schuyler, died suddenly on 
board the yacht Electra at New London...... One hundred years ago to- 
day, the United States issued the first Patent to Samuel Hopkins for ‘‘making 
pot and pearl ashes,” 

British warships, Bellerophon, Canada and Partridge, Admiral Watson 
commanding squadron, with Sir John Ross, Commanding General of the 
British Army in Canada, arrived at Newport....... Captain Robert Boyd, Jr., 
President of the Naval Board of Inspection of Merchant vessels, died in 


Brooklyn ..... The Rev. Dr. Burtsell celebrates his last mass in the Church 
of Epiphany, N.Y. City...... Many prostrations by the excessive heat in 
N. Y. City...... Two new comets discovered; the first by M. Coggia at 


Marseilles; the second by Mr. Denning at Bristol......The Archduchess 
Maria Valeria, of Austria, married to the Archduke Francis Salvador, at 
| ee Inthe British House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone denied ever 
having sent a mission to the Vatican...... Socialistic disturbances in Spain; 
Barcelona, Malaga and Valencia declared ir a state of siege...... The banks 
in Buenos Ayres opened their doors for the first time since the recent revolt, 


Friday, August ist. 


The Senate continued the discussion of the Tariff Bill; Mr. Plumb, of 
Kansas, spoke against the measure. The House failed to get a quorum...... 
The World's Fair Bill passed in the Illinois Senate...... The Grangers’ meet- 
ing at Chautauqua addressed by Gov. Luce, of Mich...... Opening of the 
Bible Conference at Northfield, Mass. 


Gen. José Maria Rivas, of Salvador, publicly shot, and his corpse exposed 
on the Plaza Armas...... Emperor William started on his visit to England 
ntuben Another nihilistic plot against the Czar discoveredin St. Petersburg; 
two Russian officers of high rank commit suicide...... 400 deaths from 
cholera in Mecca, 


Saturday, August and. 


The Senate continued the Tariff debate without any progress on the text 
of.the Bill...... The House non-concurred in the Senate Amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill appropriating $75,000 for a lightship at 
Frying Pan Shoals, N.C...... Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, Archbishops 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, and Kendrick, of St. Louis, arrlve at Bar 
Harbor, Me....... Armenians in N.Y. City holda meeting and protest 
against the persecution of thelr countrymen by Turkey. 


The Emperor William arrives at Ostend en route to England...... The Ar- 
gentine crisis continues; the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
resigns, 


Sunday, August 3rd. 


Destructive hail storms in Minnesota and South Dakota...... Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sands, a nurse in the War of 1812, died at Baltimore at the age of ror 
years...... Father Prendergast, the successor of Dr. Burtsell, celebrated his 


first mass as Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, N.Y, City. 


Col. Morales Bermudez proclaimed President of the Republic of Peru...... 
A dynamite bomb discovered under the railroad station at Rasik, on the 
route to be taken by Emperor William on his intended Russian trip...... 
Egyptian ports quarantined against pilgrims from Mecca...... Emperor 
William sailed trom Ostend for England. 


Monday, August 4th. 


The Senate continued the discussion of the Tariff Bill...... The House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the General Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill; the Speaker attacked and defended....... President Harrison, Secre- 
tary Blaine and Postmaster-General Wanamaker held a reception at the 
Stockton Hotel, Cape May...... The Democratic State tickets elected in Ala- 
bama and Kentucky...... Commodore William P. McCann formally assumed 
command of the South Atlantic Squadron; the Pensacola designated the 
flagship with appropriate ceremonies. 

The tenth International Medical Congress opened in Berlin...... Emperor 
William arrived at Osborne in the Isle of Wight; received at Osborne 
House by the Queen, the Princess of Wales and the Duchess of Edinburgh. 


Tuesday, Aug. 5th. 


The Senate finished the earthenware and glassware schedule of the Tariff 
Bill ....000 The House Committee on Foreign Affairs reported a substitute for 
two Bills on Chinese immigration, prohibiting all Chinese,excepting diplomat 
ic and consular officers and commercial agents, from coming to the U.S...... 
The Committee on Elections decided that C. R. Breckinridge of Arkansas 
was not elected a Representative tothe stst Congress...... Terrible hailstorm 
in Iowa, doing great damage to the crops...... The twelfth Convention of 
the American St. Cecilia Society met in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. City, 

Great excitement in Buenos Ayres ; opposition leaders decline positions 
in Celman’s Cabinet...... The Greek Patriarch resigns...... The Cremation 
Congress at Paris asks Emperor William to espouse their cause. 


Wednesday, August 6th. 


The Senate discussed the metal schedule of the Tariff Bill...... The 
House agreed to the Conference report on the *' Original Package Bill.” 
opened William Kemmler, the first person to suffer the death penalty by 
electricity, was executed at Auburn Prison, N. Y...... Annual Session of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, at Avon-by-the-Sea. 


The Argentine troubles continue ; Celman compelled to resign; Pelle- 
grini has assumed the Presidency...... 135 deaths from cholera in Mecca. 











